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SALMON RIVERS OF IRELAND 



CHAPTER I 
COUNTY DUBLIN 

THE LIFFEY 

The first volume of these books ended with a 
description of the River Boyne, leaving us at 
Drogheda, which historical old town is but an hour 
by rail from Dublin and the Liffey, whither we will 
now make our way for a brief stay, while when 
resuming our travels we will work down the coast to 
Wexford, and from there skirting the whole of the 
seaboard of the south, as Cape Clear is neared we 
will turn northwards to follow the west coast until 
we are again in sight of Galway Bay, thus completing 
in this second volume the circuit of the island. Of 
course Dublin must not be quitted without a few 
words about the Liffey — a fine stream in which 
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there are in places many pretty casts such as 
delight the heart of the angler. This river, which 
rises but some dozen miles to the south of Dublin, in 
County Wicklow, has such a tortuous course that it 
runs for eighty-two miles, chiefly through Wicklow 
and Kildare, ere it falls into Dublin Bay. It is well 
known to thousands of our soldiers who have been 
quartered at Newbridge or the Curragh. In 1864 we 
were quartered in the last-named camp, when it was 
a wondrous sight to see the army of officers and men 
that turned out on the banks of the Liffey as 
opportunity offered. The stream was literally flogged 
to death, which, however, did not greatly matter, for 
as long as the water was fit for the use of the fly we 
never saw a trout caught. Their education had been 
perfected! It was only when rain discoloured the 
river that a basket could be filled by the use of baits, 
while also when fishing by night we made some really 
good takes of from two to three dozen, averaging fully 
a pound each. 

In those days the natives used to tell us stories of 
salmon that had been seen in the river at Newbridge, 
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although during the four months we fished it we never 
saw one. The best salmon reaches are lower down 
the river, between Maynooth and Lucan, with its 
weir and mineral springs, but owing to the want of 
passes in the seven or eight weirs, fish can only 
ascend at the rare intervals when the water is exactly 
at a right height for a successful leap, and thus there 
are very few fish about these pretty reaches, while 
higher up the river the fall at Poulhapouca entirely 
hinders them from reaching the upper waters. Round 
Liffey mouth there is a great deal of poaching in the 
sea, while also the lawful nets do not observe the 
weekly close times. At one period, not very long 
ago, there used to be between forty to fifty licensed 
draft nets working about the mouth, but owing to the 
increasing scarcity of fish, in 1900 their number had 
been reduced to six ! 

The netting of the river at Island Bridge belongs 
to the Corporation of Dublin, who let it or "sets" it, 
as it is called in some parts of Ireland. When the 
river is small the lessee, except in the weekly close 
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time, can stop every fish, and it is only with a Saturday 
or Sunday flood that they can ascend, for in times of 
low water as many as sixty fish have been got in the 
first haul of the net at six a.m. on Monday. The 
mere fact, however, of fish being there makes it quite 
plain that the pollutions so freely emptied into the 
Liffey by the inhabitants of Dublin have not as yet 
made its waters — dirty as they look, malodorous as 
they are — unliveable for salmon. Then, whenever a 
few fish do get past these Island Bridge nets, they are 
hard poached in the dams and weirs by the mill hands, 
for the river is practically without protection. 

Want of funds is the cry of the Dublin Con- 
servators — the universal cry coming from every 
fishery district in Ireland; but that it should come 
doubly emphasised from such a rich district is indeed 
remarkable. That salmon angling, which undoubtedly 
could be made really good by a not very extravagant 
outlay, should be allowed to quietly dwindle to nothing 
and "go to pot" when situated within a few miles 
of the Irish capital, solely for want of funds, is a 
reproach to the angling descendants of St. Patrick. 
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Dublin boasts 350,000 inhabitants. What would such 
angling as might be offered by the Liffey be worth 
if it was just outside a big town in England, with 
only a quarter of the population ? 

The slender funds of the conservators are de- 
rived entirely from about twenty net licences at 
£5 each, with some hundred salmon rod licences 
at £\ each, and if it were not for the income 
derived from this last-named source matters financial 
would indeed be at a low ebb with them ; while 
even as it is, their total funds in 1900 amounted 
only to ,£120. 

The reader must not, however, think that be- 
cause there are about one hundred rod licences 
taken out each year in Dublin that therefore the dis- 
trict abounds with salmon fishers, for the greater 
part are taken out by innocent anglers, coming 
chiefly from England, under the impression that 
they are available all over Ireland, and who are 
not aware that on nearly all the ticket anglings 
the owners make it a stipulation that tickets 
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will not be issued to anglers unless they have a 
licence taken out in the particular district in which 
the angling is situated.* 

The Liffey opens for nets and rods on the 
ist of February, the former coming off on the 
15th of August and the latter on the 31st of 
October. The fish, which average fourteen pounds, 
do not begin to run much before May, with the 
grilse following in June, and scaling six pounds. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that in the 
present state of affairs this is not a river worthy of 
the close attention of the salmon angler, but rather 
one on which just to put away a day or two if the 
chance presents itself on one of the picked reaches. 

We will now turn our backs on the Liffey and 
journey to Bray, making a short halt at that pretty 
watering-place to take a hasty glance at the Dargle 
or Bray river, famed for its ravine, and the beau- 
ties of the Powerscourt domain. This is quite a 
small river, of some twelve miles in length, the 

* See Vol. I., remarks on Rod Licences, p. 259. 
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Earl of Meath owning the mile nearest the sea, 
which he nets for his table and his friends, taking 
only from twenty to sixty fish a season ; he also 
owns a several fishery in the sea, which extends 
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for half a mile on each side of the river mouth. 
This is let and worked by draft nets, having the 
same close times as the Liffey. Salmon are no 
longer caught by the rod ; while even under the 
most favourable circumstances not more than two 
or three sea trout would be expected, and therefore 
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anglers who are bent on catching sahnonidce must 
not make Bray their headquarters, however tempting 
all other surroundings may be. Continuing our 
journey down the coast, we cross the small Varty river 
just before reaching Wicklow, where, however, once 
more it is hardly worth while to halt for angling. 
Proceeding to Arklow, we cross the Avoca, sacred to 
the memory of Tom Moore and a few salmon that 
formerly used to be in the river. Our next halt 
shall be made at Enniscorthy on the Slaney river, 
where, if permission be got in March, April, and 
May, the angler will not be long ere he has a tight 
line, for the angling, being pretty good, is nearly 
all in the hands of the owners or let to gentlemen. 
The Slaney, which rises in the Table Mount of 
Wicklow, has a course of seventy-five miles, in which 
it drains six hundred and eighty square miles of 
country while receiving over a hundred miles of large 
tributaries, besides many little streams, which total up 
to something approaching two hundred and fifty miles, 
the whole of which have to be protected at an outlay, 
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as far as the Conservators are concerned, of the 
small sum of ^380, that being about the total 
amount of the available funds. In 1898 ^53 of 
this was spent in prosecutions, while the fines re- 
ceived amounted to but £8 16^., while as this is the 
average annual expenditure under this head, it will 
be seen how little is left for the payment of efficient 
water-bailiffs. The Slaney has a rocky bed, and 
is somewhat of a mountain river in the upper part, 
with sharp streams and deep pools, while it is free 
from all pollution. Its misfortune is that, like the 
Boyne, the tidal water and estuary from a little above 
Enniscorthy to Wexford, a distance of twenty miles, 
is subject to a public netting right, so that anyone 
who pays £$ for a licence can put a boat on it. 

In the case of the Boyne it has been shown 
that the public acquired the right by the neglect of 
Drogheda Corporations in years gone by ; but how 
the public gained this right of netting on the tidal 
water of the Slaney we have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but presumably through the carelessness of some 
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former riparian owners. However, there it is, and 
these nets are the absolute masters of the salmon 
supply of the upper waters, for there is proof positive 
that as they increased the fish decreased. 

In 187 1 there were many more fish, both for nets 
and rods ; but in those days, of the former there were 
but forty-two at work, whereas in 1892 there were 
eighty-five ; and though from that period the num- 
bers have slightly gone down, owing to the scarcity 
of fish, there are yet about seventy-five at work. 
Although they observe the close times fairly well, any 
kelts they may mesh are never returned to the river, 
and there is trustworthy evidence to the effect that 
in one week an Enniscorthy fishmonger sold between 
two and three hundred kelts, all bought from the men 
working these nets. 

It takes three men to each boat, who, to make a 
fair profit during the season, should catch two hundred 
salmon and grilse, which, if made by eighty boats, 
would give sixteen thousand fish as the take of the 
public nets ; and though it may not be quite that, there 
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is no doubt they capture from twelve to fifteen 
thousand fish each season, and that the business is a 
paying one is proved by the number of licences issued. 
The netters complain loudly of the decreasing 
yield, placing all the blame on bad protection, the 
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too early opening of the river to the rod, and the 
many kelts captured by native anglers on the free 
water between Enniscorthy and Ballycarney; naturally 
enough they ridicule the idea of their own nets being 
the greatest sinners ! 

Salmon average about twelve pounds, but are 
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often got of double that weight and even more. 
The chief run begins at the end of March or first 
week in April, and continues to the end of May, 
while in June the angling may be said to end. The 
rods begin on the 26th of February, continuing to 
the 31st of August; the nets commence on the 
nth of April, and work till the 15th of September; 
the only instance, we think, in the United Kingdom 
where the rods cease before the nets do. 

Surely there must be something altogether wrong 
in this law, for if on the 1st of September fish are 
not fit to be taken by the rod in the fresh water, 
immediately above the tide, how much more out of 
condition must they be if netted for a fortnight later 
close to where it has been decreed that they have 
been unfit for food for the previous fortnight ? 

It is also worthy of note with regard to the Slaney, 
and a matter to rejoice over, that the authorities, 
after watching for a few years the destructive 
powers of half a dozen drift nets working in the 
estuary, declared them illegal and abolished them — 
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a sound policy of nipping an evil in the bud, which 
it is to be hoped may be imitated in other quarters. 
Another drawback both to the angling and the pre- 
servation is the multiplicity of the proprietors who 
own short distances of one bank only. 

Perhaps the best angling parts of the Slaney are 
from Clohamon to above Newtownbarry. These are 
owned by Mr. R. \V. Hall Dare, of Newtownbarry 
House, and East Hall, Wennington, Essex. 

The lower water, from Newtownbarry Bridge 
down to Clohamon Weir, is usually let, the owner 
being fortunate in having General Pottinger as a 
tenant, for he is not only all that a sportsman should 
be, but he has devoted much of his time and 
vigorous <rood sense to the making of strenuous 
efforts to bring about a resuscitation of the salmon. 
The General for the last five years has had the 
water from Newtownbarry Bridge down to Clohamon 
Weir, a distance of one and a half miles, which 
includes about half a mile of both banks. In 1898 
he got twenty-six fish; in 1899 two fish only; in 
1900 six fish; in 1901 fifteen fish — the largest 
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scaling twenty -four pounds, the average weight 
being ten pounds. 

Above Newtownbarry Bridge Mr. Hall Dare 
keeps the angling in his own hands — a fine stretch 
of water, if well stocked with fish ; but here, like 
everywhere else, there has been a gradual decline, 
descending from one hundred and fifty fish in 1887 
to fifty-five in 1900. 

Formerly grilse and sea trout used to give 
excellent sport on these waters, but now there are 
next to none, their disappearance coinciding with a 
reduction, made some years ago, in the size of the 
mesh of the estuary nets. 

Mr. Hall Dare, who takes the Greatest interest in 
the river, has spared neither trouble nor expense in 
his efforts to improve it. All the kelts landed in his 
fisheries are now marked, while he further maintains 
a private hatchery capable of taking two hundred 
thousand ova, which has been very successfully 
worked, so far as turning fry into the river is con- 
cerned. But what is the good of anyone trying to 
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increase the stock of salmon in his river so long as 
there is no limit placed on the number of the nets 
that work in the estuary ? 

Supposing that by better protection aided by 
hatcheries five thousand more fish could be brought 
to the mouth of a river where there is a public right, 
then as soon as the existing nets were noticed to be 
doing well, twenty or thirty fresh ones would start, and 
the new stock of fish would be wiped out. 

It seems to us that in all cases of public netting 
rights the management and control of them should 
be vested in some governing body, who should, in 
the interests of the public and the riparian pro- 
prietors, place a limit on the number of licences to 
be issued. 

In the case of the Slaney, it has been pretty 
clearly shown that seventy-five nets are more than 
the river will fairly stand. Now supposing that their 
number was fixed at sixty-five, then the upper pro- 
prietors would know the worst they had to face, and 
they could set to work with the assurance that if 
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they managed to increase the stock of fish, that then, 
although the sixty-five nets would get a large part of 
the new stock returning as grilse, yet they would 
not be able to capture them all, and thus year after 
year the river would get an increased supply for 
sport and for breeding purposes, until its net fisheries 
and anglings would yield, as they undoubtedly should 
do, greatly increased profits to the netters, with large 
rents or splendid sport to the riparian owners. 

Amongst other well-known angling names on the 
Slaney are those of the Marquis of Waterford, 
Lord Ruthven, Sir Shirley Salt, General Pottinger, 
Colonels Eustace, Knox Browne, and Percy, together 
with Messrs. Barclay Thompson, Sim, Adair, and 
Pike, this last-named angler getting fourteen fish 
from "Kildavin" and " Drumderry " in two April 
days of 1 90 1. 

In addition to the evils of over-netting, the use 
of too small a mesh, and the capture of kelts by the 
netsmen, the Slaney suffers in a lesser degree from 
poaching and kelt killing by the anglers of the free 
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water ; from fry killing by lads and others ; from a 
want of proper passes in some of the weirs, with a 
lack of proper guards to some of the mill-wheels. 

These are, however, but minor evils ; and if the 
riparian proprietors could be assured that some limit 
would be placed on the numbers of the nets, all other 
difficulties would be overcome and the river quickly 
restored to its former excellence. 

If the river was properly stocked there would be 
good angling right up to Baltinglass, which is about 
twenty miles above Clohamon Weir. March, April, 
and May are the best angling months, for in June 
and later the river usually runs low, when but little 
is done. 

The bait is more in use than the fly, the 
favourites being sprats in high water with the stone 
loach (locally called "colleek") in ordinary water. 
The fly, however, usually gets a turn before the bait 
is resorted to, and would account for plenty of fish 
if there were only more of them. Most of the 
medium-sized standard patterns will kill, but of course 
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there are many local ones, the chief of which is the 
" Blue-black," dressed as follows : — 

Tag : A few turns of gold tinsel, with one of orange 
pig's wool or seal. 

Tail: A topping or a few fibres from the neck- 
feather of the golden pheasant. 

Body: Very dark blue pigs wool with narrow gold 
tinsel, dark orange hackle from half-way 
up body, blue jay at shoulder. 

Wings: Brown mallard over a few fibres of peacock 
sword-feather. 

There are no restrictions as to carrying a gaff, 
but it is expected that kelts will be netted or hand- 
lined and returned unhurt. 

Quitting Enniscorthy, we will make our way to 
New Ross, at the mouth of the Barrow and the 
Nore : the former, with a course of one hundred 
and twenty miles, receives ten large tributaries with 
a total length of a further one hundred and sixty 
miles, and has a drainage area of eleven hundred and 
eighty-four square miles ; the latter with a run of 
eighty-seven miles, in which it is joined by six big 
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feeders, making up a total of another one hundred 
and twenty miles, and a catchment basin of nine 
hundred and seventy-seven square miles. 

Here, then, we have over two hundred miles of 
main rivers, apart from their tributaries, while, sad to 
relate, in the whole of this distance there is hardly a 
pool worth casting at the present time, though twenty- 
five years ago there were many anglings on the Barrow 
and the Nore that yielded from two to five fish a 
day y where now the take is only from two to five 
in a whole season, and often, indeed, not one ! 

The Barrow rises in the Bloom Mountains of 
Queen s County, and after flowing north and then 
east, it takes a sudden bend to the south, soon after 
which it passes Portarlington, and flowing by Athy, 
Carlow, Bagenalstown, Borris, and New Ross, it finds 
its way by Waterford Harbour into St. Georges 
Channel. As it is a somewhat muddy, sluggish 
river, with many obstructions, it has never been such 
a good angling stream as the Nore. In the twenty- 
five miles or thereabouts which are between the tide- 
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way and Bagenalstown there are no less than fourteen 
navigation weirs, in none of which are there proper 
Kings Gaps, the existing ones being only four feet 
wide with a depth of two feet. Above Bagenalstown 
there are nine other weirs, but as fish only reach that 
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part of the river after the end of the open season, 
these gaps are not poached so hard as those lower 
down, although as soon as fish arrive in the upper 
waters the depredations commence. 

All these weirs are easily, surely, and system- 
atically poached by a "drum net" set right across 
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the entire width of the gap. To this net a long 
string is attached, by which the poacher, retiring to 
a distance, can pull the net out of the pass at the first 
approach of anyone suspicious. 

We could only hear of one small portion of the 




THE NORE AT KILKENNY. 

Barrow being let for angling, and that was at Mount 
Loftus, while, as the lessee seldom got a fish, the 
rent was almost nominal. 

The Nore, which is a more rapid river than the 
Barrow, rises in the north-western confines of Tip- 
perary, and after a northerly run of some fifteen 
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miles it turns to the south, and flowing past Abbeyleix, 
Durrow, Ballyragget, Kilkenny, and Thomastown, it 
falls into the estuary at New Ross, to mix its waters 
with those of the Barrow. The tidal water extends 
nearly to Inistioge, some ten miles above New Ross, 
and here Captain Tighe, of Woodstock, has a several 
fishery, three miles of which is in tidal water and two 
in fresh. It is worked by a weir with one seine net, 
which is never used at full pressure, for the owner is 
more anxious to preserve the fish and restore the 
river than to make a profit, with which laudable end 
in view he has recently started a large hatchery, the 
remarkable success of which from the very outset has 
been due entirely to the cleverness of Captain Tighe s 
manager, Major E. C. Hamilton, who estimates he 
has turned into the river about half a million fry each 
season, and though as yet there has not been time for 
them to return as grilse, he is confident of ultimate 
success from noting the large increase of fry going to 
the sea since the formation of the hatchery. As the 
total cost of erection was under ^150, with a further 
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expense of ^50 a year for the wages of the man who 
attends to it, surely this is a very moderate outlay 
in view of the benefits it is hoped will accrue. 
It is not, therefore, the Woodstock nets that are 
harmful to the Nore. From 1889 to 1895 their 




THE ESTUARY AT NEW ROSS. 



average take each season was five hundred and 
thirteen fish. Up to May of 1895 the inhabitants of 
Inistioge and the adjoining town lands claimed an 
equal right as the owner of the fishery to fish within its 
limits, and then an injunction was obtained from the 
Master of the Rolls restraining them from doing so. 
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Captain Tighe now permits a certain number of those 
who formerly claimed the right still to fish subject to 
certain limitations ; therefore, to the returns of his 
nets, which have averaged seven hundred and seven 
fish during the four seasons since they have been in 
his own hands, must be added the number of fish 
caught by these "permits." Twenty-five years ago 
plenty of anglers could go out when the Nore was in 
order during March, April, and May, and get from 
two to five fish a day ; now only a few rods frequent 
the picked and privately preserved parts, but instead 
of getting takes as of old, from six to twelve fish per 
rod is a good score for the whole season, and lucky 
to get that. 

In 1869 there were three hundred and one rod 
licences taken out for the Barrow, Nore, and Suir, 
as against two hundred and eighty-four net licences. 
In 1885 the figures were two hundred and eighty- 
four of the former to three hundred and seventy-five 
of the latter; then since that, in 1898, the rods 
have dropped to one hundred and seventy and the 
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nets to two hundred and ninety-three, a falling off 
of one hundred and thirty-one in the rod licences 
and of eighty-two net licences from the highest point 
— figures which plainly show the decrease of the fish. 
The funds available for protection are wholly in- 
adequate ; while if by chance a few convictions 
are obtained, they are laughed at, for the fines 
are so small as compared with the profits of the 
poacher; they are either paid by a u whip round" 
amongst themselves or bv the fishmongers who 
buy from them, and it seems as if the only way 
to stop these depredations effectually would be 
the passing of a law to the effect that a second 
or third conviction should entail imprisonment, with 
forfeiture of the licence if there was one. The 
close times are wholly and openly disregarded, for 
on any Sunday night during the netting season 
upwards of a hundred nets may be seen fishing 
between Inistioge and Checkpoint. 

The cost of a draft net is about ^5, while a 
snap net costs but ten or fifteen shillings ; there 
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exists a good deal of jealousy between the users 
of the two kinds, and it is amusing to read in the 
Blue Books how a fisher of a draft net (which 
cannot be quickly hidden, and which, if seized, 
costs about ten times more to replace than if it 
was a snap net) gravely puts it to the Commissioners 
that it is a hardship on the draft-net men that they 
cannot poach with the same facile impunity as the 
snap-net men ! 

If better protection was forthcoming, Lord de 
Vesci of Abbeyleix, though not an angler himself, 
has offered to erect and maintain a large hatchery 
at his own expense ; but until the incessant poaching 
that goes on all the year by the estuary nets, 
and until the wholesale massacre of spawning fish 
in the river and its tributaries can be prevented, 
any expenditure on that head would be money 
wasted, and only prove an additional incentive to 
harder poaching and closer netting by more nets. 

Perhaps the only reach on the More that is 
still worth the angler's attention is that which 
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belongs to the Earl of Carrick at Mount Juliet by 
Thomastown, as his gamekeepers assist the water 
bailiffs. 

The nets and rods commence for both rivers on 




THE SUIR AT CLONMEL. 



the 1st of February, the former ceasing on the 15th of 
August and the latter on the 30th of September. 



the sum. 

Leaving New Ross, we will work our way by 
train to Clonmel, on the Suir, which is rather a 
larger river than either of those just dealt with, but 
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suffering even more severely from all those evils 
already mentioned as gradually destroying the salmon 
of the Barrow and the Nore. 

The Suir rises in some hills on the northern 
boundary of Tipperary, only a few miles to the 
south of the source of the Nore, receiving during its 
course of one hundred and fourteen miles thirteen 
large tributaries, which make up a total of two 
hundred and thirty-five miles and a drainage area of 
one thousand three hundred and ninety-four square 
miles. After a short run eastwards it turns to the 
south, and passing Templemore and Thurles, twenty- 
five miles then intervene before it flows through 
Cahir and on to Clonmel, from whence it has a 
tortuous run of a further twenty miles until the 
tideway is reached a little above Carrick-on-Suir, 
where it forms a long, narrow estuary of some thirty 
miles before it falls into Waterford Harbour. 

Up till about 1884 this was one of the best 
spring angling rivers of Ireland, for fish were not 
only plentiful but very heavy, some of forty-five 
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pounds being captured every season. Any beats 
between Clonmel and Golden, such as those of 
Ardfinnan, Neddins, Cahir Park, Newcastle, Knock- 
lofty, Glenahiery, and Newtown Anner, were formerly 
never in the market for long without finding tenants 
at good rents. At that time a stretch above Cahir 
was let to a syndicate of English gentlemen at ^200 
a year, while now it is unletable at any price, for 
the angling above Cahir has been nearly wiped out ; 
while still higher up the river, at Ardmayle, Colonel 
Mansergh, of Grallagh Castle, Thurles, who fished 
there (as long as there was anything to catch) for 
nearly fifty years, has indeed a pitiful tale to tell of 
actual extermination, which should convince every- 
one concerned that unless a speedy and thorough 
change be made in the management of this river, the 
salmon must eventually be annihilated. 

The Ardmayle waters were fished for about ten 
years from 1863 by nine rods, who used to average 
about one hundred and fifty fish per season between 
them, some scaling as much as forty-five pounds. 
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Then Colonel Mansergh with a friend fished the 
water up to 1884, getting only about fourteen fish 
a season. In 1890 the take had fallen to two fish; 
in 1893 only one was caught, and then in the six 
years up to 1899 there has never been another 
capture! which is the clearest demonstration possible 
that when the upper waters of a river are rendered 
Ashless, then sudden decay must inevitably over- 
take, as it has done, the stock of fish in the tidal and 
lower fresh-water reaches. 

The angling at Ardmayle covers some eight miles 
of both banks, owned by various proprietors, who 
now do not take the trouble to preserve it, as there 
is nothing to preserve, so almost the whole of this 
stretch is at present open to all. Commencing at 
Holycross village, it goes down to Golden, in which 
distance there are numerous fine casts, all reachable 
from one bank or the other by an eighteen-foot rod, 
and capable, if well stocked, of carrying fully a dozen 
hard-working anglers. Some of the best pools used 
to be those of Potter's Hole, Connolly's, the Meeting, 
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Chimney Field, Painters Hole, Straps, Pigs Hole, 
Chadwicks, and many others. 

Colonel Mansergh swears by but four flies for the 
upper water, viz. the Blue and Orange, the Mystery, 
the Suir Blue, and Dunkeld. If none of these prove 
killers, then it is time to give the baits a trial. 

Twenty-five years ago it was rare to get a fish 
under twelve pounds, and, while thirty pounds was 
not uncommon, Colonel Mansergh has seen two of 
forty-six pounds each. Dark, showery weather, with 
high water, is the best for all the reaches above Cahir, 
the river keeping in order for ten days after a flood. 

Between Golden and Cahir the Viscountess Lis- 
more owns the Ballydrehid water, the Earl of 
Stanhope that of Knockgraffon, while Mr. A. Going 
has Derrydowney, each of these anglings being about 
a mile in length on one bank only, while the anglings 
above Cahir are fast approaching the same Ashless 
state that already exists above Golden. 

The Cahir Park water, belonging to Lady 
Margaret Charteris, is about a mile and a half of 
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both banks, which is not let. It will carry three 
rods, while none of them need to wade. In the 
eight years from 1883 to 1890 it yielded an average 
per season of forty fish of thirteen pounds to two 
rods, the largest number in a season being eighty- 
five, with thirteen the smallest. Then in the eight 
years following, from 1891 to 1898, the average 
came down to twenty-five fish a season to two rods, 
the highest take for a season being forty-two and 
the lowest eight. 

The Neddins water, also the property of Lady 
Margaret, and extending for two miles on one bank, 
and one and a half on the other, shows the same 
lamentable falling off. Here two rods took in the 
eleven years from 1876 to 1886 six hundred and 
ninety-one fish, averaging thirteen pounds, or within 
a fraction of sixty-three fish per season, eighty-six 
the largest, thirty-six the smallest take. In the 
following eleven years, from 1887 to 1897, the total 
captures fell to two hundred and forty-three fish, or 
an average of twenty-two a season — forty-two the 
best, and eight the worst. 
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The Ardfinnan water, a famous beat until the 
general deterioration set in, lies below these two 
fisheries ; it was rented in the eighties for some years 
by my friend the late Mr. Deacon, who killed many 
heavy fish on it. 

Below this is the Newcastle water, belonging to 
Miss Perry, covering one and a half miles of the 
right bank, which will carry two rods, and is some- 
times let. Further down, the Earl of Donoughmore 
owns a very fine stretch of water at Knocklofty, 
which is also occasionally let, and extends for five 
and a half miles, two of them being on both banks. 
Here there are many ideal casts, some of the best 
being Big Rock Point, Paddy's, Bubble and Bridge 
streams, Poulawilling, Roxboro, the Castle Pool, 
and Sally stream, all of which, with the others, can 
be fished from the bank in the spring, though in 
low water three of them are waded with wading 
trousers. 

February, March, and April are the best months, 
although when there is rain May is often good. By 
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the end of that month the weed-growth spoils some 
of the pools, only the streams remaining fishable. 
Grilse run in June and July, while of sea trout there 
are none. 

In the spring this angling will carry five or six 
rods, while later on there is always room for three. 
An eighteen-foot rod is required for the fly, with a 
shorter one for bait work. Early in the season flies 
may be used up to 5/0 Limerick — exactly two inches 
of iron — the most killing ones being Jock Scot, 
Popham, Blue and Black Doctor, Green Butcher, 
Parson and Childers. For baits, Phantom and Devon 
minnow, sprats, stone loach, and worms are all em- 
ployed, the Devon being the favourite lure in high 
water, not so much on account of its superior attrac- 
tions as to the advantage gained by its weight, which 
enables anyone to cast it a long distance without 
much previous practice ; in low water the shrimp is 
the best lure. 

There are no restrictions as to carrying a gaff, 
but it is expected that kelts will be netted or hand- 
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lined, and returned uninjured. Salmon average 
thirteen pounds and grilse four and a half pounds, 
while on this section each rod may be pretty sure 
of getting two or three fish a week all through the 
spring season. Of late years three in a day has been 
the record, while during each spring there are always 
some heavy ones to deal with, the last of the " sock- 
dollagers," weighing thirty-six pounds, being got by 
General McMahon in 1901. 

Below Knocklofty Lord Ashtown has the Glena- 
hiery water, the Duchess of St. Albans coming in at 
Newtown Anner. 

The Suir opens for nets and rods on the 1st of 
February, the former coming off on the 15th of 
August and the latter on the 1 5th of October. 

Between Clonmel and Carrick there are eleven 
miles of most severely netted fresh water, for as the 
main channel, up which the fish must travel, is under 
twenty-three feet in width, hardly one can escape the 
fifteen snap nets at work, except it has the good luck 
to run through this stretch of water in the night. 
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For a fish to run it in the weekly close time is just 
as hard a matter as attempting it in the open time, 
for the very simple reason that few of the netters 
observe it. 

Some very strange proceedings came to light 
at the most recent inquiry, held at Waterford Court- 
house by the Fishery Commissioners. One of the 
snap-net men, who, judging from his evidence, was 
possessed of unusual intelligence and education, 
attributed all the harm gradually being wrought to 
the Suir to two causes only: First, the unrestrained 
massacre of the breeding fish on the spawning 
beds ; secondly, to the lawless state of affairs pre- 
vailing between Clonmel and Coolnamuck Weir. 
He boldly stated that at one time the fifteen snap 
nets on this water fished the whole year round! and 
that the men had leave to do it. It began by a 
Conservator — credat Judceus — giving them permission 
to fish with their nets as long as anglers fished with 
rods, which by degrees grew into netting the whole 
year round. " Fish away and do not mind the police," 
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said this precious Conservator. After some years of 
this lawless work, some of the wisest and best-disposed 
of the netters, seeing that they were ruining their own 
industry, gave it up of their own accord. The witness 
also stated that this Conservator employed many of 
the snap-net men to fish for him, and that he bought 
the fish they poached, while the water bailiffs shared 
in the profits of the business ! 

Truly a scandalous state of affairs, but one which 
looks as if it was true, for the Commissioners at once 
directed the attention of the Secretary to the Con- 
servators to the matter, who characterised it as a 
grave charge which would be investigated. As it 
has not been contradicted in the Blue Book in which 
it appeared, or in any subsequent Blue Book, it is 
to be feared that the outspoken Michael Carroll 
could not be contradicted. 

Would that there were more net fishermen of 
his way of thinking, for then the rivers would soon 
right themselves. In giving his evidence, Michael 
boldly confessed to having given poaching a thorough 
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good trial, while proceeding to declare that he was 
now dead against it, for that he and others had realised 
it was impossible to have good netting for many 
seasons in succession at the mouth of a river in which 
over-netting and poaching had left no breeding stock. 
A short distance above Carrick is the much- 
abused weir of Coolnamuck, the property of the 
Marquis of Waterford, who has let it on a lease 
at ^10 a year, there being still seven years to run. 
This weir is about one hundred yards in length, the 
fish being taken in a killing box as they attempt 
the ascent ; its opponents say the weir has been 
illegally altered, and that the Kings Gap is so 
placed as to be of little or no use, but as the fifteen 
snap nets which work above it continue to fish their 
hardest, so long as their numbers do not diminish it. 
must be presumed they get enough fish to make 
it pay, which is, we think, a good proof that this 
weir is not such a dire obstruction to the river as 
its opponents try to make out, while also the greater 
part of its catch consists of grilse. 
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From Carrick right away down to Duncannon 
Lighthouse, near the entrance of Waterford Harbour, 
a distance of some thirty miles, the narrow estuary 
is simply a river of twine, fished by about ninety 
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nets (most of them drift nets), wholly regardless ol 
any weekly close time. Now many of those who 
gave evidence before the Commission remarked on 
how strange it was that of late years hardly any 
kelts ever returned to the Suir as large fish. It is 
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indeed remarkable that although so many mentioned 
this fact, one and all, including the Commissioners 
themselves, should have been so wholly at a loss for 
a solution of the mystery, which lies in a nutshell — 
the drift nets are undoubtedly the cause, for they catch 
(and whatever they catch they kill) kelts returning to 
the sea with even greater facility than they catch 
the clean fish coming out of it. They are the most 
destructive and wasteful nets that have ever been 
invented, and wherever they have made their appear- 
ance they have never failed to bring ruin. 

They have been abolished from the mouth of the 
Slaney, why, then, should they be permitted in the 
estuary of the Suir? Verily these are nets that 
should be improved off the face of all the waters 
of the United Kingdom. That has been their just 
fate in England and Scotland, and how can any 
device that is bad for those countries be good for 
Ireland ? 

Abolish the drift nets, limit the draft nets, and 
suppress, the poaching of the fish in the tributaries 
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and upper waters, and then the Suir anglings would 
soon rank as high as those of any other river in 
the United Kingdom. Its spawning facilities are 
unrivalled, but the poachers always kill the fish 
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before they have spawned, as they well know that 
one salmon got before it has spawned has a market 
value equivalent to about half a dozen fish killed 
after spawning, and thus the fish are poached the 
moment they show. 

In taking leave of the Suir, we must say that it 
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struck us as a river eminently qualified to become, 
by a " combine," the Aberdeen Dee of Ireland. 
This might be effected by a combination of the river 
proprietors above Clonmel to rent the netting rights 
of the riparian owners from below Clonmel down to 
Coolnamuck Weir. At present these rights are let to 
the snap-net men at a mere trifle — a few pounds (in 
all cases under £5) or a few fish is the consideration, 
while more often than not a promise to pay is all 
that is ever received. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that these bank owners would welcome any 
offer that guaranteed them a fair rent, with the chance 
of increasing it considerably by letting the angling 
as the river improved. 

Then with regard to Coolnamuck Weir, now let 
at ,£10 per annum, with seven years to run, the 
syndicate would probably experience no great diffi- 
culty in buying out the present lessee, while even if 
he proved obdurate and asked a prohibitive price, 
they could afford to offer the Marquis of Waterford 
an increased rent for the weir when the lease ended, 
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only working it in either case sufficiently long to 
recoup their outlay. 

It might be assumed that the Marquis, who is 
himself an angler, would rather let to a syndicate, 
who would only carry on netting on a limited scale, 
with a view of restoring the river and getting a 
good rent for their now nearly valueless anglings, 
than to anyone who would catch every fish he could, 
as a matter of business. If some scheme of this 
sort could be carried out, and if protection could 
be ensured to the spawning fish, then from Clonmel 
to above Golden there would be some thirty miles 
of both banks of fine spring angling, which would 
realise at only the modest rent of ^50 for each 
mile of both banks ,£1,500, and probably a great 
deal more. Needless for us to point out how the 
tradespeople, ghillies, and others would benefit by 
the expenditure of the fifty or sixty or even more 
anglers that would thus be drawn to the banks of 
the Suir. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE BLACKWATER OF COUNTY CORK 

This river has a course of one hundred and four 
miles, during which it receives ten large tributaries, 
with a total length of two hundred and twenty miles, 
while there is a further three hundred miles of smaller 
streams, which altogether make upwards of seven 
hundred miles to be protected, with a drainage area 
of one thousand two hundred and eighty-five square 
miles. 

The Blackwater has its source in some wild, rocky 
hills on the borders of Kerry, and, after flowing 
nearly due south for some fifteen miles, it turns 
to the east near Rathmore Station, on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, alongside of which 
it runs more or less for the rest of its fresh-water 
course, passing Mallow, Fermoy, Ballyduff, and 
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Lismore ; at Cappoquin it once more turns due south 
to meet the tideway, to find its outlet to the sea at 
Youghal by a long, narrow estuary of fifteen miles. 

The guide books describe this river as the 
" Irish Rhine," but, having spent many happy days 
on each of them, we confess to being quite unable to 
see where the "made in Germany" comes in. If 
forced to make a comparison, some parts of the 
Tweed, or the lower reaches of the North Esk or 
Deveron, would be nearer the mark, and convey a 
better idea of its character. 

From Mallow to Fermoy it flows at a rapid rate, 
streams and pools quickly following each other ; then 
for about two miles below Fermoy it widens into a 
long, deep stretch of what is apparently dead water, 
until, on coming to Clondulane Weir, it wakes up 
once more at the top of Careysville, where rapids 
and pools again follow each other at very short 
intervals. 

The vicissitudes of the river have been remark- 
able, for prior to 1862 it was almost Ashless, the 
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whole of the Careysville angling being let for ^50 a 
season ! 

This was caused by the inefficient construction of 
the Kings Gap in Lismore Weir, which was almost 
a complete barrier to ascending fish. In 1862 an 
improvement in the gap resulted in the whole river 
becoming quickly stocked with fish, the various 
anglings being then eagerly taken up at high rents. 
These good times lasted until 1883, when a decline 
set in, which, commencing in the .upper waters, con- 
tinued slowly, but surely, to 1895, when it suddenly 
became very pronounced in all parts of the river, 
including the estuary. 

This decay was attributed — and rightly so, we 
think — firstly, to over- netting by snap nets in the 
fresh water, and to over -netting by drift nets in the 
estuary ; secondly, to the current having by degrees 
altered the accessibility of the Kings Gap, in Lismore 
Weir, whereby the bulk of the fish were induced to 
seek an easier passage, which led them into the killing 
box. 
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With regard to the fresh-water nets, the question 
at once presented itself as to whether the riparian 
owners would not be entitled to compensation in the 
event of their nets being done away with, whereupon 
Mr J. H. Jones, clerk to the Conservators, and 
Inspector to the Waterford Board, proposed the 
following scheme for automatically compensating 
those deprived of their nettings, and, although the 
idea was not adopted, as it is a cleverly thought out 
plan which has not hitherto been mentioned, it is 
well worth recording as a guide to other Conservators 
when called on to deal with similar cases. 

" I would suggest," says Mr. Jones, "that a sworn 
declaration should be made as to the average rent 
obtained for netting for a period of say five years 
before the passing of an Act to abolish fresh-water 
netting, this average rent to be guaranteed to the 
proprietor of the fishery for say two years. The 
abolition of netting should greatly enhance the value 
of rod fishing, and I anticipate that the rent for 
such fisheries would be greatly enhanced. A sworn 
declaration should be made each year of the rents 
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obtained for rod fishing, and a duty at say ten per 
cent, should be levied to create a fund to repay the 
amounts payable to those deprived of rights of net 
fishing. When any fishery deprived of former rights 
of netting is let for rod fishing, and such rent is 
less than the previous netting rent, then only the 
difference should be paid as compensation. When 
the rod rent exceeds the netting rent, then a ten 
per cent, duty should be leviable on the difference. 
Thus in a short time the compensation payable to 
those deprived of right of netting would be paid 
off by those benefiting by abolition of netting, 
viz. the lessors of rod fishing. The ten per cent, 
duty on rod rentals to cease when the netting 
compensation shall have ceased, and I anticipate 
that on very few net fisheries will any compensation 
be payable for any loss of rental." 

Prior to 1883, when the Duke of Devonshire 
established his claims, there were one hundred and 
twenty boats at Youghal holding netting licences, 
and though the Duke has considerably reduced the 
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number in his waters, there are still three stake 
weirs, eighteen draft nets, eighty-nine drift nets, and 
twenty-seven snap nets working between Lismore 
and Yoiighal, in a distance "of some twenty miles 
of narrow waters. This gives a total of one hundred 
and thirty-seven salmon traps of one sort or another, 
which, if equally distributed, would mean a trap in 
about every two hundred and fifty yards for twenty 
miles ; and yet there are people who wonder why fish 
are scarce ! 

In addition to the Duke's nettings there are those 
of Sir Richard Musgrave, of Tourin, Mr. Usher and 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. With regard to the Dromana 
Fishery of this last-named gentleman, in 1895 the 
take was six thousand two hundred and twenty-two 
fish, in which there were about three grilse to every 
salmon; in 1897 it had fallen to two thousand one 
hundred and seventy-eight, while in 1898 the lowest* 
ebb was reached with only one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-nine. In 1899 this had risen to 
two thousand four hundred and thirty- one. 
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Judging, then, from the returns of these three 
Dromana draft nets, which, since 1886 up to 1899, 
have taken an average of three thousand and thirty- 
three fish per season, it will certainly not be over- 




THE BLACKWATER AT LISMORE CASTLE 

estimating the total take of the whole river from 
Lismore to Youghal at thirty thousand fish. Probably 
it is a good deal more, but the calculation is based 
on the returns of " salmon and trout " carried by the 
railway company from only the three stations of 
Lismore, Cappoquin, and Youghal, which amount 
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to one hundred and twenty-one tons, which would 
give twenty-seven thousand fish of ten pounds each — 
a very high estimate of average weight if there are 
three grilse to each salmon. 

Having regard to the fact that during the past 
ten years, from 1890 to 1900, the proprietors above 
Fermoy have hardly seen a fish in the open season, 
and that their anglings have become valueless, and 
that they have not caught a thousand fish to their 
rods in the past ten years, while the nets have taken 
fully three hundred thousand, surely this confirms 
their cry of over-netting beyond contradiction. 

There are three tributary streams running through 
the property of Mr. Villiers Stuart — the Finisk, the 
Lickey, and the Geoch, which have always been hard 
poached, notwithstanding that their proprietor has 
given stringent instructions for its suppression ; his 
caretakers frankly told him they were powerless, and 
that it was as much as their lives were worth to 
interfere ! 

Then on the 1st of January, with the opening 
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of the Waterville river in the Killarney district, every 
poacher is on the look-out for the chance of sneaking 
a clean fish, for which he will get a good price, and 
which the fish dealer can openly dispose of as "Kerry 
Salmon " ! 

Thanks, however, to the untiring and plucky 
efforts of Mr. Thomas Drohan, the Inspector of the 
Blackwater, poaching is no longer the easy matter it 
used to be, for his courage and resourcefulness have, 
in a great measure, overawed the evil doers, 

On this river, for the first time in these books, we 
meet with a new form of poaching, viz. by spurge, 
a weed which grows ready to hand all along the river 
banks, though it is chiefly used on the upper waters. 
It resembles St. Johns wort, and is prepared for use 
by chopping or tearing it up in a turnip or furze cutting 
machine. Sometimes the roots are used, but more 
often the stems. Two or three sacks are filled with 
these crushed pieces, and placed under a fall in shallow 
water* where they are trampled under foot until the 
poisonous scum begins to float down the stream, while 
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as the fish take from two to three hours to die, the 
operation is timed so that they may float ashore just 
as dawn breaks. Three sacks full of spurge will 
poison from half a mile to a mile and a half of river, 
the distance depending on the height of the water, 
•while fortunately it has no effect in times of flood. 

Inspector Drohan describes the action of fhis 
poison very vividly : " The first thing a fish does 
when it meets the poison, which is of a jnilky kind, 
is to jump up many feet high ; then he runs this 
way and that way ; finally, he will wave from head 
to tail and then try to find some relief on a stone ; 
soon the gills commence to open and the head faces 
.the stream, he drops off the stone, and the white 
of the belly turns up. When fish are poisoned by 
spurge, the head is always turned up stream with the 
gills wide open ; when they are poisoned by lime, the 
head is always down stream, with the gills quite 
closed, while there is a scum on the eyes." 

It is a curious circumstance that the actions of 
the two poisons should be so different. These 
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poisonings are also very difficult to detect, for they 
are frequently done out of spite as a revenge for a 
previous conviction, while as in such cases no attempt 
is made to recover the fish that are killed, the dis- 
covery of the perpetrator becomes almost impossible. 

Mr, Usher, who owns a netting station at Cam- 
phire, a little above the mouth of the Bride, informed 
the Fishery Commissioners of his conviction that the 
smolts go to the sea in April and May, returning in 
June or July following as grilse, which had been proved 
by marking the smolts, and it would indeed have been 
interesting to have heard the total number that were 
marked, how it was done, what was the weight of the 
returning grilse, where they were caught, and by whom. 
Mr. Usher further says that the run of smolts to the 
sea is always a heavy one, although they do not return 
in any quantity as grilse ; he thinks that something 
goes wrong with them in the sea before they become 
grilse, and many others who have given evidence 
to the Commissioners are of the same way of thinking. 
This must, however, be conjecture only, and to our 
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way of thinking there is a more easily discovered 
cause, for Mr. Usher either forgets or overlooks the 
seventy odd drift nets working below his fishery, 
and small wonder he gets but few grilse when these 
numerous and deadly nets intercept the greater part 
of the run. 

With regard to the Duke of Devonshire's nettings, 
when the number of the boats was reduced, he 
imposed a charge of £\o on each net below the 
bridge and £j on each one above it — this was in 
addition to the £$ licence paid to the Conservators ; 
also, any fisherman taking a netting on this water 
is informed that, should he be reported for illegal 
fishing, his licence will be forfeited and a future 
one refused. This system has worked admirably, 
for the men quickly recognised it would be better 
for them to pay ^13 or ^10 for the right of fishing 
in company with a small fixed number of nets, than 
for them to pay only £3 and have to contend against 
an unlimited number of nets. In the latter case they 
made a bare hand-to-mouth living— often not even 
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that — while in the former case, whatever the fluctua- 
tions of a season might result in, yet the profits were 
always substantial. 

Nothing shows more quickly or more accurately 
the falling away of the angling of a river than a 
decline in the number of rod licences taken out in any 
given district* In 1895 there were two hundred and 
seventy-five of these issued ; in 1900 they had fallen to 
one hundred and fifty- nine, or a decrease of one hun- 
dred and sixteen* From 1879 to 1889 the hotels at 
Mallow and Fermoy were full of gentlemen coming to 
fish in the springtime, but for the last ten years visitors 
have vanished, while the anglings above Fermoy have 
become unletable. Absolute ruin has come to waters 
that formerly were renowned for their sport. 

Five or six fish a day was a common matter when 
Mr. Hamilton Slubber had the Carrick fishings at 
Mallow, for he took one hundred and sixty-seven to 
his own rod in one season, which take fell off regularly 
and rapidly until, five years later, his captures were 
but thirteen fish for the whole season, when naturally 
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he shook the water from his brogues and departed, 
while with him went a considerable sifm of money 
expended in the neighbourhood. The^e losses were 
feelingly alluded to by Mr. R. E. Longfield, of 
Longueville, four miles above Mallow, and Chairman 
of the Board of Conservators, who, when giving his 
evidence to the Commissioners, said : — . 

" I only wish to emphasise the very serious loss 
that absence of fish in a river is, not only to the 
proprietors, but to an enormous number of people. 
I think a salmon river well stocked is almost a gold 
mine in a district. Everybody profits by it. Hotel 
keepers, car drivers, professional fishermen, and 
everybody derive some profit from it, and there is 
a very great advantage in this." 

Mr. Longfield is quite right about the "gold 
mine," for there are fully twenty-five miles of good 
angling above Fermoy, and if this were fished by 
only twenty -five anglers for three months or only 
thirteen weeks of the season, then apart from rentals,, 
and taking the expenses of each individual at 20s. 
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a day, there would be ,£2,275 f° r division amongst 
the working bees living on the banks. 

From Mallow downwards there are the anglings 
of Lombardstown, Gortmore, Carrigacunna Castle, 
Clifford, Carrig, and Convamore, all of which were 
occupied by anglers in the eighties. 

The Carrigacunna Castle water, close to Castle- 
town Roche Station, and owned by Mr. George 
Carleton Foott, is typical of the others, and con- 
sists of about one and a half miles of the right 
bank, with the islands belonging to that side. Its 
fourteen catches used to be let for £60 a season. 
Some of the pools were cast from the bank, others 
by wading {trousers), and a few from a boat, the 
best being the Island, Ditch, Castle Insh, Chestnut- 
Insh, Black Stone, Cummane's Stream, and Felvey's 
Step. An eighteen-foot rod is required, while the 
gaff may be carried the whole season. The best 
flies are Silver Grey, Green and Grey, Blue and 
Orange, Jock Scot, and the Palmer ; while for baits, 
worms, shrimps, colley, minnows, natural and artificial, 
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are all used. Heavy fish have been taken from this 
water even up to forty-five pounds, though the 
average is thirteen pounds. In May, 1901, ten fish 
were got here by Mr. A. Grove Annesley in a week, 
and it is delightful to be able to say that there has 
been better sport on the Upper Blackwater in 1901 
than for many years past, thanks to Lord Warwick, 
of which further details when we come to discuss 
Careysville. 

All the waters between Mallow and Fermoy are 
fairly rapid, while quickly coming into or going out 
of order. Perhaps the best of the upper waters is 
that of Convamore, belonging to Lord Listowell, who, 
keeping in his own hands that part of the river 
which flows through his grounds, formerly used to 
let some three miles of fine fishing outside the 
domain. This beautiful stretch of water is tenantless 
nowadays, simply because it is practically Ashless. 

Some two miles below Fermoy comes the cele- 
brated angling of Careysville, owned by Mr. George 
Montgomery. Commencing immediately below Clon- 
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dulane Weir, it resembles in that respect the equally 
famous fishing of the Dupplin Castle Reserved 
Water of the Earn, in Perthshire. This Clondulane 
weir, with the faulty construction of the Kings Gap 
in it, have both been loudly complained of as barring 
the ascent of fish in certain heights of water, but, 
as far as our humble judgment goes, there is never 
at any time a hindrance to fish th<u really wish to 
pass up, for there is always a good supply of water 
coming through the gap, while in times of flood 
fish could run the weir itself, for under the same 
conditions they swim the weir at Dupplin with ease, 
which has a greater height and a steeper gradient than 
the one at Clondulane. It must not be forgotten 
that wherever there have been weirs there have 
ever been complaints and growlings, no matter how 
well constructed the gap may have been or how easy 
it has been made in times of high water for the 
fish to swim the weir itself, A weir is usually placed 
at the foot of a long stretch of dead water, while 
it is the nature of a spring salmon to lie and splash 
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about and enjoy itself in the streams for some length 
of time; it has no great desire to swim upwards 
in the springtime except by the easiest of stages, 
for if it ceaselessly plied tail and fins it would find 
itself on its spawning ground in the upper reaches 
months before it was ready to spawn, and its natural 
instinct tells it to pass away the time in the larger 
volume of the streams of the lower reaches. Thus 
as the water rush below a weir offers to salmon all 
that they most desire, small wonder they should 
always congregate there and refuse to quit such plea- 
sant quarters, although perfectly free to pass on if so 
minded. It is not the weir or the gap that holds 
the fish back, it is the fish that refuse to budge. 

Although the Careysville fishings have been held 
by many gentlemen who have been famed for their 
attainments and rank as well as their angling 
prowess, it was yet the luckiest day the Blackwater 
had experienced for a long time when, in 1896, the 
Earl of Warwick (who had previously fished at 
Careysville for about ten seasons) took a long lease 
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of the upper water and at once set vigorously to work 
to try and improve not only his own angling, but that 
of the whole of the river. 

In the season of 1900 a subscription wvis got up, 
chiefly by the Earl, in conjunction with the proprietors 
and the tenants of anglings below Careysville, to rent 
and open the killing hatch in Lismore Weir for the 
first three months of the season, and to this, and this 
only, is to be attributed the good sport that was had, 
in April and May of the year following, on the 
reaches above Fermoy, which for the ten previous 
years had been nearly Ashless. 

Mr, James Lamont, of Knockdown Argyllshire, 

and of Arctic exploration fame, had Careysville before 

Lord Warwick. A comparison of his takes made 

in the lf eighties n with those of later years will show 

how rapidly the anglings even of this famous water 

have deteriorated. From the 1st of February to the 

end of May : — 

1881, upper and lower beats . , -333 fish 

I&S2 ,, it 1 1 » 334 *t 

1883, lower beat only . « * 331 „ 
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1884, lower beat only 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 „ 

1889, only partially fished 

1890, lower beat only 
1891 
1892 

1893 

1894 „ 

1895, return lost 

1896, Earl of Warwick, upper beat 

1897, upper beat . 

1898 
1899 

The above takes were chiefly made in March and 
April, though the months of February and May each 
contributed a certain amount. 

The upper water is the best of the two sections, 
each consisting of about a mile of both banks of 
nearly continuous angling in rapid streams and 

* In 1 89 1 the four rods on the two beats killed eight hundred and 
eight fish— four hundred and forty-four for the upper beat. 
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quick -flowing flats. Fish average fifteen pounds, 
though Lord Warwick has seen one of forty-two 
pounds taken, and has himself had one of thirty-five 
pounds. 

When giving his evidence of the angling decay 
before the Fishery Commissioners, as further con- 
firmation of the "gold mine" views of Mr. Long- 
field, the Earl mentioned his own expenditure. 
" For instance," said he, " I pay ^450 a year for 
the angling, in addition to the rent of my house 
besides. I employ four fishermen on the upper water, 
and there are tradesmen's bills from the town of 
Fermoy amounting to ^300 for my two months, 
besides car-men, and so on. That all represents 
money coming into the country from England, which, 
I think, is not to be despised." 

The Lower Careysville water is of about the 
same extent and character as the upper one. In 
the face of the big scores made on it, as already 
related, it is vexatious to have to tell how, in 1877, 
a friend and the author having resolved to "blow 
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the expense" and secure a bit of really first-class 
angling, accordingly rented this lower water for 
the month of March. Commencing on the 3rd, 
we fished hard with every kind of lure until the 
23rd, without so much as getting a single clean fish, 
and we left Fermoy in disgust without staying out 
the month, our trip having cost us about £70 each. 
Later on we heard on good authority that our water 
was cross-lined every evening after we left, and every 
morning before we came, and that whether the 
keeper liked it or not, he had to stand in and hold 
his tongue! 

As Lower Careysville ends on the left bank, the 
Kilmurray water, belonging to Mr. T. St. John 
Grant, commences and goes down for about one 
mile and a half on the left bank, part of Careysville 
being opposite. It comfortably carries two rods 
on its six fine, long streams, and, in fact, nearly the 
whole of the water is fishing. Some throws are 
reached from the bank, or waded with trousers, 
while others are cast from a boat, depending on the 
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height of water. Kilmurray is usually let for the 
spring and the summer seasons in two lets, with 
or without the house. The spring let is to the end 
of May, the summer one from the ist of June to 
the ist of October. 

In the good year of 1895 there were one hundred 
and thirty salmon and peal taken here, but since then 
the captures have averaged about forty fish each 
summer let, with perhaps three peal to each salmon. 
The spring take was much the same in numbers up to 
1900, only that fish averaged fifteen pounds, and 
though doubtlessly the spring take has been increased 
by the opening of the killing hatch, we have not been 
able to procure the return of the whole of the 
captures since that was done, but over thirty good fish 
were got in the month of April, 1901. 

Below this is another very good piece of water, 
viz. Kilbarry, belonging to Mr. Spotswood Bowles; it 
runs for about two miles on one side, and for one and 
a half on the other, and is fished by boat, from the 
bank, or by waders. It will take three rods with 
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comfort, but as the last tenant, Lord Shannon, was 
not able to fish very regularly, it would be misleading 
to give the returns, but with the killing hatch open 
anglers, we think, may rest assured of good sport on 
this water, though of course there will always be 
fluctuations. 

The fishing cottage is close to the river, and has 
enough room to take three friends with a couple of 
servants, while supplies can be had from Fermoy, five 
miles off. Below this there are several smaller 
anglings, which, however, are not of much account 
as matters have been up to 1900; now, however, the 
removal of the killing hatch may very likely make 
them worth having. The only objection is that the 
river below Kilbarry is so broad that all angling has 
to be carried on from boats. The nets and rods 
begin on the 1st of February, the former ceasing on 
the 1st of August, the latter continuing to the 30th 
of September. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE LEE 

Rises in the small Lough of Gouganebarra in the 
wild hills of the Kerry border, and flowing in an 
easterly direction for fifty-three miles, during which 
it receives seven big tributaries with a total length 
of one hundred and ten miles, it meets the tide at 
Cork, where it expands into a broad sheet of water 
with many currents and channels, which again 
narrowing to the south sends " the pleasant waters 
of the river Lee" (as sung of in The Bells of 
Shamlon) to the sea at Queenstown in Cork Harbour. 
After a run of some twelve miles from its source 
it opens out into the narrow lake of Allua or Inchi- 
giehela* and flowing by that tourist-haunted village, 
a further fifteen miles intervenes before it passes a 
little to the south of Macroom on the Sullane 
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tributary, from whence there is a further run of 
much the same distance to Ballincollig, of cavalry 
barrack and powder mill fame, and then five miles 
further on it divides into two streams as it flows 
through the city of bacon, blarney, and butter. 

Poaching below, poison above, and want of funds 
are the three things that are slowly but surely ruining 
this formerly most productive river. There are fully 
two hundred miles of fresh water, seven miles of 
tidal, and thirty miles of Cork Harbour to be pro- 
tected, and this has to be attempted with an income 
of about ^300 a year, while as bad fishing seasons 
reduce the number of net and rod licences, so pari 
passu do the funds of the Conservators diminish. 
In 1879 there were one hundred and eighty-six rod 
licences taken out, in 1898 they had fallen to one 
hundred and forty-seven. 

It is much to be regretted that the Anglers' 
Club, originated by the late Major Hayes, in 1870, 
was broken up in 1880, for it was the backbone 
of the river preservation, as during its existence it 
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contributed fully ^1,000 for protection. When it 
was started the angling of the river was at a very 
low ebb, and the club commenced on the principle 
that each proprietor should open his water one day 
a week to the members. The whole river was 
divided into two sections, so that members could 
have two days' fishing a week, while the whole of 
the subscriptions were spent in guarding the water. 
Many of the officers quartered in Cork joined the 
club, until by degrees the anglings became so much 
improved that their owners thought they were not 
getting full value for them, for fishings which did 
not fetch more than a few pounds a year when the 
club started became to be worth ^40 or ^50. So 
the proprietors withdrew from the club in order to 
let their rights privately, while they made no effort 
amongst themselves to continue that protection which 
alone had restored sport — a short-sighted, greedy 
policy, for in a few years the river became nearly as 
bad as it was prior to 1870. 

The late Major Hayes was also the originator 
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of another excellent club, the Fishermen's Society. 
Its members consisted of legitimate netters who 
fished the tidal waters below Cork. They agreed 
to pay to the society a penny a pound on the weight 
of all the fish they caught. The proceeds of this 
voluntary tax were to be used in maintaining a 
steam launch with bailiffs to suppress the numerous 
illegal drift nets worked nearer to the sea by the 
poachers of Rathcoursey, who took all the fish that 
would otherwise come to the legal netters above. 

These nets having been declared illegal in about 
1 890, the men who had up till that date worked them 
lawfully resolved not to be baulked of the large profits 
they had hitherto made at the expense of all the 
netters and anglers above them, and so they continued 
to use them in defiance of the law, for they saw the 
Conservators had not funds enough to prevent them. 
Hence the combination of the legal netters higher 
up the river. No sooner did the launch commence 
work than Mr. E. T. Brennan, the plucky and 
energetic clerk to the Cork Conservators, captured, 
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in 1892, seventy-four of these nets, one of which 
was eight hundred and twenty yards in length ; in 
1893 he took seventy-two others; in 1894 he seized 
fifty-six; in 1896, forty-nine; in 1897, fourteen. 

In 1898 the Rathcoursey men, finding Mr, Brennan 
with his launch was likely to beat them by his per- 
severance and cleverness, attacked the launch with 
about a dozen boats, and, disarming the bailiffs, ran 
her on some rocks and put her out of action for a 
long time. This little naval engagement took place 
in daylight within half a mile of the coastguard 
station at East Ferry! 

In 1899 only nine nets were seized, when the 
poachers confessed themselves beaten, and said they 
would give it up. It is quite clear, however, from 
the persistence of the men that this illegal netting 
must have been very profitable, for here we have a 
recorded seizure of two hundred and seventy-four 
nets, the longest — those ranging from six hundred to 
eight hundred yards — costing about ^20 each ; while, 
as the shortest are not to be bought under £\, it 
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may be assumed that these poachers lost ,£1,000 in 
the purchase of illegal nets before they would give 
up their two or three months of poaching. 

As showing the large scale of their operations, it 
may be mentioned that on the 10th of January, 1898, 
twenty-one days before the Lee is opened, they sent 
one hundred and twenty spring fish into Cork market, 
where they were dealt in as salmon from the Waterville 
river, which opens on the 1st of January. At the end 
of the run of spring fish in March these men seek 
other pursuits, while as summer comes they go to the 
deep sea fishing or take engagements on yachts. 

At the end of 1899 the net fishings of the Lee be- 
came so poor that the men of the Fishermen's Society 
had not means to pay for the support of the launch, 
which was no sooner known to the Rathcoursey men 
than they again began preparing drift nets. 

Surely here is a chance for the upper proprietors 
to subscribe ^150 or so, which is about the cost of 
maintaining the launch, and approach the legal netters 
with an offer to keep the launch going in return for a 
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twelve hours' abstention from netting to be added to 
the commencement of each weekly close time ? 

With regard to fresh - water poaching, although 
there are many fish gaffed on the spawning beds to be 
salted for winter use by the poachers, it is chiefly by 
wholesale spurge poisoning in summer dryness that 
they succeed in making money, and although the Lee 
is one of the few r rivers to which the Constabulary have 
extended a large share of protection, neither they nor 
the bailiffs have been able to do away with the evil. 
In particular there is one favourite pool which is 
invariably poisoned once or twice each summer — 
Mulcahy's Hole, belonging to Sir Augustus Warren, 
which after a series of floods, followed by dry 
weather, often holds fully a hundred fish. 

Though the idea oi eating poisoned Hesh or fish 
is very repugnant, yet no one seems to be aware 
whether a spurge-killed fish is hurtful to the con- 
sumer, for it does not necessarily follow that because 
no immediate bad effects are to be noticed, that there- 
fore no injury is done. We have not been able to 
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hear of any instances of spurge having been taken 
directly into the human system, but having regard to 
the effects of other poisons, then it is quite likely 
that anyone eating spurge-poisoned salmon very often 
would eventually find himself suffering from symptoms 
alike puzzling to patient and doctor. It is also not 
quite clear if even an expert — i.e. one who has seen 
hundreds of cases of spurge poisoning — can be certain 
of telling a poisoned fish when exposed for sale on a 
slab, although the fishmonger, if duly warned by a 
bailiff that a parcel of poisoned fish have been sent 
to him, will always return them to the consignor. 

We ourselves have never seen a spurge-poisoned 
fish, but doubtlessly they are eaten in large quantities, 
while apparently the only difference between netted 
and "spurged" fish is that the latter decompose so 
quickly that they will not stand anything like a long 
journey. Some people who have seen a great many 
poisoned fish say that they can always be detected by 
a look at the gills, which are quite or almost white 
when the fish has met with its death by foul play. 
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Mr. William Warden, who formerly rented the 
Sheen, the Kerry Blackwater, and other streams in 
Kenmare where spurging is only too common, took 
some pains to find out if these fish were harmless for 
consumption. 

The late Professor Moseley, of Oxford, who was 
supplied by Mr. Warden with spurge for experiments, 
stated that the effect was entirely on the respiration 
of the fish, which would be quite good for food, 
although, owing to the want of aeration in the blood, 
it would decay more quickly than a netted fish. 

The Lee opens on the ist of February for nets 
and rods, the former coming off on the 15th of 
August, and the latter 011 the 1 2th of October, which 
is quite twelve days too late if the best interests of 
the river are to be considered, 

Mr. Robert Dunscombe, who has known the Lee 
for forty years, states that the last good angling 
season was In r S91 or 1S92 ; then he took to his own 
rod sixty-five fish up to the Jst of May, while the 
year after his take fell to nine. 
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FOUL COOMB, FERGUS WATER. 
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There are some thirty proprietors of angling 
between Inchigiehla and Cork. Perhaps the best 
on the river are those of Mashonaglass, Fergus, 
Nettleville, and Carrigrohane. 

The first named is owned by Mr. Sugre, and is 
always let. It covers two miles of the north bank, 
in which there are ten good casts with some corners, 
the best being those of Coshaduve, Crowley's Reach, 
Scarrive, and Bunea. It carries two rods, who get 
from thirty to sixty fish a season, salmon averaging 
ten pounds and grilse four pounds. As this fishery 
is high up the river it is better from the early part 
of March onwards, unless there have been heavy 
January floods to take the fish to the upper waters. 

There are no rules on the whole Lee as to 
carrying a gaff, but good sportsmen " tail " their 
kelts and return them uninjured ; pot hunters gaff 
them, kill them, and keep them ; thoughtless mortals 
gaff them and throw them back to the water to take 
their chance of surviving. 

The Fergus water, owned by Lord Ormathwaite, 
though let on a lease, is sometimes sublet, and covers 
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about three miles of "the north bank, in which there 
are fully a dozen good throws, all fishable dry-shod, 
although on a few of the streams in certain height 
of water wading stockings will give the angler a 
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better command of ihcm. Some of the best are 
Poul Coombe, Cosh, Corkerry Stream, Farna, and 
Parkers Cut It will carry two or three rods, the 
take to the end of May ranging from thirty to sixty 
hsh, and as many as half a dozen have been got 
in a day by one rod. 
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The Nettleville water at Killinardrish, below 
Macroom, belongs to Mr. Robert Nettle, of Nettleville, 
and is divided into upper and lower beats, limited 
to two rods on each, one of which, on the upper 




THE "HALF HOLE," NETTLEVILLE. 

beat, the owner always keeps in his own hands. 

The lower section is always let, the present 
tenant being Mr. H. Welch-Thornton, of Beaurepaire 
Park, Basingstoke. There is a little over a mile and 
a half of the south or right bank in each beat, both 
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being uninterrupted successions of pools and flats, the 
former fishing in low and the latter in high water. 
Some of the best of the fourteen good casts are Poul 
na Ladies, Damnit, Half Hole, Heather, Cliff Stream, 
and Rock Stream. Three of the pools require 
trousers, while a seventeen or eighteen foot rod is 
necessary, as in places the banks rise high behind 
the angler. From the opening day to the middle 
Of May is the best time, while April is the month 
for the lly. 

On this water fifty fish of ten pounds average is 
the usual take to the middle of May. In the season 
of igoi Mr Nettle and Mr, Thornton had six fish 
in two hours from two pools, and sixteen in three 
days, while one of forty-two pounds holds the record 
on this water. There are always some parts of it 
fishable unless by any chance there is a "nunl Hood/' 
which of course stops all fishing. There are no sea 
trout Peal run in June, but are not much fished for, 
while a few " blackberry h fish, as the locals call them, 
come up in the autumn, 
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The Carrigrohane angling is between three and 
four miles above Cork. It extends to three miles, 
partly on both banks, and part on the right bank. 

It is limited to three rods, two of which are 
usually let at ^40 each for February and March. 

A few of the streams require wading, but most 
of them are bank casting. 

In 1896 sixty fish were got by one rod in 
February and March, the heaviest of which scaled 
thirty pounds. 

In 1897, in the first sixteen days of February, 
twenty-two fish were got of ten pounds average. 

In 1898 the river was extraordinarily low all 
February and March, and though there were plenty 
of fish they would not take. 

In 1899 ten fish were got in February, but it was 
again a bad year. 

In 1900 thirty fish were got in February and 
March. 

The Lee flies are not dressed on any size over 
4/0 Limerick hooks, 1/2 being the usual one. The 
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favourites are the Blue and Yellow or the Lee Blue, 
Grey and Yellow or Yellow Anthony, Grey and 
Brown, Claret Palmer, Blue, Grey, and Yellow 
Orangeman, Blue Jock Scot, Dunkeld, and the 
Commander. Annexed are the dressings of the 
four best : — 

THE LEE BLUE. 

Tag: Silver twist, yellow floss. 

Tail : Topping and Indian crow. 

Body: Light blue seal's fur or mohair, silver tinsel, 
blue hackle all the way up, bright yellow 
hackle at shoulder. 

Wing: Mixed of gold pheasant ruff and tail, brown 
mallard, wood duck, yellow and red swan, 
blue macaw feelers, but a spare wing in 
spite of its many component parts, and, 
like all the Irish flies, so short as not to 
come below the bend of the hook. 
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THE YELLOW ANTHONY. 

Tag: Silver twist, yellow floss. 

Tail : Topping and indian crow. 

Body: Grey monkey fur, silver tinsel, grey hackle 

all the way up, bright yellow hackle at 

shoulder. . 
Wing : Same as Lee Blue. 

This fly is generally dressed on a large-sized 
hook. Personally we prefer it with a topping or two 
over all. 

THE ORANGEMAN. 

Tag: Silver twist, dark orange floss. 

Tail : As above. 

Body : Two turns of blue, orange, green, and grey 

seals fur, silver tinsel, graduated hackles 

to match the body colours, orange hackle 

at shoulder. 
Wi?ig: Much the same as Lee Blue, only made 

rather brighter by a few more strands of 

dyed swan. 
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These dressings are all from patterns made by- 
William Haynes and Sons, 63, Patrick Street, Cork. 
They will kill on all the rivers running into the sea 
between Wexford and Kinsale, and on many a 
Scotch river also, for one of the best fish we ever 
got was taken from the Dupplin Reserved Water of 
the Perthshire Earn by a very small Claret Palmer. 

The Commander is not as yet a well-known fly 
on the Lee, being a recent invention of a ghillie in 
the employ of Mr. R. Welch-Thornton, but as it is 
that rare thing a very killing fly in clear, low water, 
it is worth remembering. 
Tag: Silver twist, orange floss. 
Tail: Topping. 

Body: Light brown floss, silver tinsel, blue hackle 
from tail upwards, yellow hackle at shoulder. 
Wing: A few fibres of yellow and red swan, with the 
red feathers from tail of cock pheasant over 
them — about equal quantities of each. 
Head: Black ostrich herl. 
Size from o downwards. 
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For all information as to any anglings in the 
market on the Blackwater, Lee, or Bandon, the 
angler cannot do better than to apply to William 
and Samuel Haynes. 

Baits are freely used and freely taken on the 
Lee. Up till the middle of March the stone loach 
is the most killing, and then prawn, worms, and 
spoons each have their days. 

It will be seen that if the Lee only got fair play it 
would be one of the best spring rivers in Ireland. 
Here, again, what we have said about the Lififey and 
Dublin comes in with double emphasis, for Cork is 
probably a far richer city than the Capital, even as 
the Lee is a far finer salmon river than the Lififey. 

But yet here is a river offering splendid sport 
to a large body of wealthy merchant gentlemen, and 
it is allowed to go to ruin for want of a few hundreds 
of pounds. If we had a business in Cork producing 
;£ 10,000 a year we would certainly do the whole thing 
ourselves, always provided we could rent a fine stretch 
of both banks ; but that accomplished, then we should 
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be only too pleased to know we had, in the pursuit 
of sport for ourselves, been the means of providing 
the same for others. Mr. Alderman Dale of that 
city, a keen angler, who has taken great interest in 
the welfare of the river, when giving his evidence 
to the Fishery Commissioners, estimated the Lee 
anglings at the present to be worth ^1,000 a year, 
while declaring his firm conviction that if the 
poaching of all sorts was suppressed, that then they 
would be worth fully ,£5,000 a season. 

The Lee is usually very clear, and quickly 
becomes fishable after a flood, so that in an entire 
season there would probably not be three days on 
which, angling would be stopped. Some big fish are 
got every year up to thirty pounds, while on the 
2nd of February of this season (1902) Mr. Samuel 
Haynes had the hick to land one of forty- five pounds 
—length, forty-nine inches; girth, thirty-three inches 
— while on another occasion, some years ago, he and 
his father took seven salmon and six grilse in a day. 

As the above-mentioned whopper was caught on 
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a Sunday, it is a good exemplification of the old 
saying, "The better the day the better the deed," 
although, when mentioning the feat to an old Scotch 
keeper friend, he held both hands aloft in holy horror, 
while exclaiming, " Oh, Gawd, the eeneequity of it ! " 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE BANDON 

With a catchment area of two hundred and thirty- 
four square miles, and a course of forty-five miles, 
in which it receives about one hundred and fifty 
miles of tributary streams, rises in the extreme west 
of County Cork from the eastern slopes of some 
desolate hills, whose western declivities discharge 
their waters into Bantry Bay, Passing by Dun- 
man way, Ballyneen, and Ban don, at each of which 
places there are fair hotels, it meets the tide at 
Innishannon, there forming a narrow estuary ex- 
tending towards the sea for eleven miles f and event- 
ually finding salt water in Kinsale Harbour, 

This river has fallen off in a more marked degree 
than the neighbouring ones, but it is not such a 
large stream as the Lee or the Black water, and there 
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is no doubt that the smaller the river the sooner will 
want of protection coupled with over-netting bring it 
to a nearly Ashless state. 

The long, narrow estuary is netted by about 
thirty-five seine nets, which is many more than such 
a small river can fairly stand. These nets pay no 
rent, so that anyone can start a boat who pays the £$ 
licence, a state of affairs displaying the most extra- 
ordinary indifference on the part of the riparian 
owners. Then practically the fish have no weekly 
close times, for spring fish are slow swimmers, and 
those that run as the close time commences are not 
above Innishannon Bridge by the time the nets begin 
work again. 

Though drift nets have been declared illegal, 
the protection funds are so small that the Conservators 
are not able to hinder their surreptitious use, with 
regard to which Mr. Moreton Frewens hatchery 
manager, F. Stenning, mentioned to the Fishery 
Commissioners a remarkable state of affairs prevailing 
at Kinsale, where the men of the Naval Reserve, 
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when coming for their training, are in the habit of 
bringing drift nets, with which they poach salmon 
at all opportunities. Also the shores of Kinsale 
Harbour are poached by trammel nets set at night, 
or by others that are professedly netting for sea 
fish. Again, in the river itself spurge poisoning is 
frequent, while fish are gaffed in large numbers from 
the tributaries before they have spawned, Of late 
years the poachers have found out a better method 
of using spurge, and now, instead of putting it in a 
bair and churning it with their feet after it has been 
placed in position, they gather roots and all, and 
crushing them in a turnip cutter, the juice is collected 
as it falls through into soda-water bottles, which can 
be chucked into the river without fear of detection. 

With regard to the massacre of fish in the tribu- 
taries, Mr. Frank M'Cotter stated to the Com- 
missioners he was confident that fully one thousand 
five hundred fish were annually killed from the small 
streams within a radius of ten miles from where 
he lived ; that one man had told him he always took 
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about one hundred and fifty fish each season out of 
one small stream ; while in a particular village every 
house in its long main street was well stocked with 
salted fish taken in the spawning season. 




A SALMON WEIR ON THE BANDON. 



Fines have proved absolutely useless to put a 
stop to poisoning or killing fish on the spawning 
beds, and the only way to stamp out these lawless 
proceedings is to make them punishable by imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine. In 1892 there 
were ninety-three rod licences issued, which had 
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fallen to sixty in 1899, while as the rods diminished 
the nets increased from twenty-five to thirty-three, 
a certain proof that they were making good profits. 

The river opens on the 15th of February for 
the rod, the nets following on the 1st of March, 
while the former continue to be plied to the 12th of 
October, and the latter cease work on the 15th 
of August. It would be better for the fish if nets 
and rods alike commenced on the 1st of March, 
while the open time for the rods should certainly 
end with September, and even earlier would be better. 
The Earl of Bandon together with many other of the 
riparian owners are very clear as to the injury done by 
the rods during the first fortnight of the season, for 
though a bye-law has just been made which forbids 
the carrying of a gaff before the 15th of March, up till 
recently it was the custom for anglers to keep all kelts 
they landed, so much so that many local fishers took 
out a rod licence only to make money by catching 
kelts and selling them at \d. a pound to the Bandon 
fishmongers, who dealt in them openly. 
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There is also in Ireland a curious creature haunt- 
ing the banks of almost all the large rivers of the 
south, viz. the fish huckster, generally accompanied 
by a donkey-cart and scales. He has a wonderful 
knack of turning up as soon as a fish has been 
landed, and then and there we have been offered 2s. 
a pound for a fresh -run February fish, and \d. a 
pound for kelts, while it was good fun to watch the 
expression of the old man's face when he happened 
to see one returned to the river. For those who 
fish to sell, the system has its advantages, but as 
it is a great encouragement to poaching, we should 
like to see these gentry suppressed, or at any rate 
duly licensed. 

The Earl of Bandon, who has a twenty-five years' 
experience, used to kill in the eighties from fifty to 
sixty fish each season to his own rod, which, con- 
sidering the extent of water he owns, is nothing 
wonderful. Since 1885, however, this gradually fell to 
five or six a season. In 1899 he only had three, and 
up to the 1st of May, 1900, the total was one fish ! 
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The first eleven miles of the river from its source 
are all open fishing, which twenty years ago was 
the best part for May sport, for there are several 
small streams that form a narrow, deep lake, from 
which one rod has had as many as nine in a day. 
In the last two seasons the total take on this eleven 
miles has been five fish, which is now so bad that, 
though open 10 the public, it is rare to see a rod 
on it. 

Mr. H. D. Conner owns what should be a fine 
bit of angling in the Manch and Carrigmore Fishery, 
extending for fully two miles on both banks, and 
holding fourteen pretty casts, easily reached dry-shod 
by a sixteen- foot rod, though sometimes waders are 
used. Here, some time ago, Mn \V. Haynes and his 
son had thirteen fish between them in a day. 

Also at Woodlands Mr. J. A. Allman has a pretty 
reach of one and a half miles of the north bank, 
which he keeps in his own hands. Here in July, 
August, and September there are also sea trout to 
be had, the best flies being Carter s Favourite, Quin's 
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Fancy, Orange and Grouse, Silver Rail, and Orange 
and Blue. 

During August and September the sea trouting 
on the lower waters is pretty good, as from a dozen 
to three dozen may be got in a day above Innishannon 
and in the tidal water below, three-quarters of a 
pound being the average weight. 

From the opening day to the end of May is the 
best angling time if there were fish. The flies that 
are used on the Lee are good here, only dressed on 
smaller hooks. To these may be added the Blue 
Grey and Brown, with the Golden Olive, both of 
them fine patterns from Haynes, which could be put 
over any water with confidence. It is a shame such 
pretty creations should be known only by the colours 
of their bodies, so we venture to suggest that the 
former might be christened "The Cork Beauty," 
and the latter t( The Butterman." Here are the 
correct robes in which they should be brought to the 
baptismal font. 
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THE CORK BEAUTY. 

Tag: Silver twist, orange floss. 

Tail: Topping. 

Body: Three turns of blue seal, two of monkey fur, 
one of fiery brown seal, silver tinsel ; over 
each of these colours are hackles to match, 
the shoulder one to be more of a dark claret 
than fiery brown. 

Wing : Gold pheasant ruff, bustard, mallard, fibres of 
wood duck, blue and yellow swan. 

THE BUTTERMAN. 

Tag: Silver twist, claret floss. 

Tail: Topping and Indian crow. 

Body: Rich olive seals fur, gold tinsel, hackle to 

match body, claret hackle at shoulder. 
Wing: Same as Cork Beauty. 

It will therefore be seen that the Bandon as it is 
at present offers but small inducement to anyone to 
go out of his way to visit it ; albeit, if well stocked, it 
would be a most pleasant river to cast, for it moves 
at a brisk pace, while pools and streams are in plenty. 
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CHAPTER V * 

THE ARRAGIDEEN 

A short stream of about twenty miles in length, 
meets the tide at Timoleague, to fall into the Atlantic 
at Courtmacsherry Bay. This pretty little river is, 
alas! one of the numerous "have beens" of this 
coast, for though it formerly gave good sport with 
salmon and sea trout, of late years spurge, gaffs, and 
illegal netting at the mouth have nearly completed 
their work of extermination, and, as far as angling 
goes, the fish are practically wiped out. It is netted 
from the ist of March to the 31st of August, while 
it seems a farce to mention that the rod may be plied 
from the 15th of February to the 31st of October. 
Under these circumstances it is not necessary to 
dwell for long on this little stream, and so we will 
hurry on to the next one, in which, however, sport is 
only a trifle better. 

VOL. II Q 
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The Hen is a swift-running mountain stream of 
about twenty miles in length, which falls at Skibbereen 
into Baltimore Bay, a sea lough of the Atlantic. It 
is a late river, in which the run takes place in July 
and August, the nets starting on the ist of May, and 
working to the end of September, while the rods 
may begin on the ist of February, and fish on to the 
31st of October. 

Though thirty years ago one rod could get from 
forty to fifty fish a season, the total captures of the last 
five years barely come to as many, and in the so-called 
"good" season of 1898 only fourteen were got. The 
whole of the funds available for preservation are less 
than ;£6o, and as it was found impossible to procure 
efficient bailiffs with such small funds, it was resolved 
to spend the money in " pitching" the pools, i.e. in 
placing obstacles in them so that they could not be 
netted. This plan worked well for a few years, and 
as long as there was plenty of water the fish were 
safe, as at such times spurge is useless. Then came 
the railway, when the poachers, quickly learning the 
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use of dynamite, proceeded to use it in all the 
protected pools, while as soon as the water became 
low at the end of August, or early in September, 
spurge was poured into the pools which had not been 
" pitched " by the bucketful, while as the proprietors 
stood tamely by and made no efforts to preserve their 
property, the fish became so nearly extinct that the 
poachers had perforce to cease work, simply because 
there was nothing left to catch. 

Of course the fifteen nets in the narrow estuary 
(many more than the capabilities of the river can 
provide for) quickly felt the effects of this wholesale 
massacre, for, as will be seen below, the takes of those 
working in the several fishery of Mr. John Beamish 
fell to nearly nil. They yielded in — 





Salmon. 


Sea trout. 


1892 


. 682 


248 


1893 


. 42 


1401 


1895 


. 141 


lost 


1897 


. 62 


70 


1898 


22 


106 


1899 


14 


5 



but in this last year netting was discontinued when 
the season was about half-way through, as it did not 
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pay. Experts have expressed an opinion that it 
takes four or five years before the poisoning of the 
upper waters of a river makes itself felt by a reduc- 
tion of the netting returns, which is fully confirmed 
in the case of the Hen, for the very bad seasons on 
it correspond in all instances with the dates of the 
wholesale poisonings of the river. 

There are still a few sea trout to be caught, for, 
strange to say, they run earlier than do the salmon ; 
often putting in an appearance in April and spawning 
quite early, they return to the sea as August com- 
mences. Thus they escape the deadly spurge, which 
is seldom resorted to before the end of that month, 
and it is for this reason only that they are not as 
scarce as salmon. 

On leaving Skibbereen we will make our way to 
Kenmare and the Rough ty river. It should, how- 
ever, be mentioned that there are some pretty little 
streams falling into Bantry Bay, all of which, when 
"just right," hold a few salmon and more sea trout, 
though not so many of either as they ought. 

Of these the Four Mile Water, which by the way 
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is nine miles long, falls into the head of Dunmanus 
Bay, some five miles to the south of Bantry. 

To the north of that little town at short intervals 
come the Mealagh, eleven miles in length ; the Owvane, 
thirteen miles ; the Coomhola, ten miles ; then passing 
round the head of the bay there are the smaller streams 
of Glengarrifif and Adrigole falling in on the north 
shore. 

Again keeping round the coast past Bearhaven 
and turning up Kenmare River, as the lengthy salt- 
water Lough is called, there are numerous streams 
of only a few miles in length, which hold sea trout 
in times of flood — none of them worth going out 
of ones way for, all of them charming angling if 
one happens to be visiting within reach of them just 
when they are in order. 

The Roughty river rises in the wild hills on the 
borders of Cork and Kerry, not perhaps more than 
ten miles from the source of the Lee as the crow 
flies, and after a rough-and-tumble course of about 
twenty miles falls into the head of Kenmare river 
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a little to the east of the town of the same name. 
For many years it has been poisoned, while as any 
fish that come up later in the autumn are speared 
and salted for Christmas fare, hardly any ever find 
their way back to the sea. Unfortunately there are 
so many riparian owners, all holding different views, 
that it is seemingly a hopeless matter to try and get 
them to combine to protect the river, though were 
this done, then the angling rent would be consider- 
able. Some parts of it are open, but not a great 
extent, and leave has to be asked ; while here it 
may be mentioned that in this district Mrs. Mahony, 
of Dromore Castle, lets her fishing on the Blackwater, 
and Lord Lansdowne also lets some of his on the 
Sheen with "The Falls" shootings. 

The Sheen, a rapid stream of fourteen miles in 
length, winds its way through the valleys of the hills 
rising at the back of Glengarriff, to fall into the same 
estuary as the Roughty only on the south shore of the 
bay. The whole of it belongs to Lord Lansdowne, 
who lets to Mr. R. Conway Dobbs the six lowest 
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miles of the river together with the netting at the 
mouth. 

Both the Sheen and the Roughty are late rivers, 
the run being in June and July, while fish average 
from eight to ten pounds. They open for nets and 
rods on the 1st of April and close for the former on 
the 15th of September and for the latter on the 31st 
of October. When in order the Sheen is a much 
better river for sport than the Roughty, as Lord 
Lansdowne and his tenant go shares in employing 
four keepers on the six miles of river, but in spite of 
that cases of spurge poisoning will now and then occur, 
for on the 9th of July, 1897, Mr. Dobbs took one 
hundred and ten poisoned fish, ranging from seven 
pounds up to nineteen pounds, out of one pool ! 
Here are the returns of the fish caught by Mr. 
Dobbs' draft net worked during June, July, and 
the first week in August : — 
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• 753 


189s . 


. 638 


1896 


- 452 


1897 . 


. 423 


1898 


. 208 


1899 . 


• 338 
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Although the beauties of the country and the 
comforts of the Southern Hotel at Kenmare may 
well tempt the angler to linger in this neighbourhood 
if angling permission be got, yet this must always be 
a better district for residents than it is for visitors, 




THE MOUTH OF THE BLACKWATER, COUNTY KERRY 

for the streams being dependent on floods, the 
stranger never can tell when they may come, while 
the native, who is always on the spot, is ever ready 
to take advantage of every rainfall. 

About seven miles to the west of Kenmare, 
the Blackwater, or Dromore river, flowing from 
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the small lake of Brin, in the hills to the south of 
Macgillycuddys Reeks, after a rapid run of ten 
miles falls into the north shore of Kenmare Bay 
close to Dromore Castle, belonging to Mrs. Mahony. 
It is a brilliant example of the benefits to be 
derived from the expenditure of the money neces- 
sary to provide really strict preservation and a 
small hatchery, for, while the takes from the Sheen, 
but seven miles away, have fallen off year by year, 
the returns from the Dromore have largely in- 
creased. 

The hatchery, which was started about twenty 
years ago, was the first one put up in Kerry ; it 
cost but £i$ y and stands on the side of the high 
road without ever having been interfered with ; 
it turns out about one hundred thousand young 
fish each year, which are distributed in the small 
streams running into the main river as soon as the 
umbilical sac is absorbed. Also in order to increase 
the spawning area, a passage into the lake has been 
made by blasting, assisted by a little inexpensive 
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engineering, up which fish easily pass even into the 
small stream at the head of the lake. 

The close times are the same as those of the 
Roughty and Sheen, but, in the opinion of those 
best able to judge, they badly want altering, and it 
would be greatly to the advantage of these rivers 
with the others of the district if netting ceased on 
the ist instead of the 15th of September, and angling 
on the ist instead of the 31st of October. 

As well illustrating the difference between really 
good preservation, moderate, and none, the following 
statistics of poisonings in the three rivers are remark- 
able. In the ten years from 1890 to 1899 while the 
Roughty was poisoned sixty-one times, and the Sheen 
twenty-four times, only once did such a calamity 
overtake the Blackwater ! It must not be lost 
sight of that in every case of spurge its action 
destroys three crops of fish — viz. the salmon that 
have come out of the sea, together with the par and 
the fry in the river. Thus small wonder the Roughty 
is nearly Ashless ; and truly it is high time this 
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cowardly, skulking method of poaching was met 
by a severer punishment than a mere fine. 

Continuing our way to the sea, some ten miles to 
the west of the Dromore the Sneem falls into the 
harbour of the same name, a short hill river, well 
preserved by private hands, holding salmon and 
sea trout, with the same close times as the adjacent 
rivers. If permission be obtained, then the Park-na- 
silla Hotel, only a few miles away, offers the angler 
unusual luxury with pleasant society. Continuing our 
way round this wild coast, we will push on to Water- 
ville and Lough Currane, some ten miles from the 
railway at Cahirciveen. Here there is the choice 
of three good hotels— the Bay View, the Butler 
Arms, and the Southern, all of which have boats on 
Lough Currane, the charge being from eight to ten 
shillings a day for the boat and two men, which does 
not include their lunch or whiskey. A stay at any 
of these pleasant quarters can be made at the rate 
of three guineas a week for board and lodging ; while 
the Bay View has for additional attraction the exclusive 
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angling of the Cummeragh river, with also a portion 
of the Inny river, of which about another two miles 
goes with the Butler Arms. With regard to the 
Cummeragh, the rods arc limited to two unless it is 
previously agreed that a third may join.* 

Excepting the Sligo river, the Currane is the 
only other one in Ireland that opens on the ist of 
January, It belongs to Mr James Butler, who has 
a several fishery of the whole of the river and 
half a mile to seawards of the mouth, He and 
his ancestors have kept records of takes dating 
back to 1805, during which period sundry experi- 
mental dips with the net have been made as early 
as the end of November, when perfectly clean-run 
fish were caught, only to be duly returned. The 
river is but some quarter of a mile in length, and 
about midway to the sea there is a fixed weir 
having two killing hatches in it, with unusually pro- 
longed weekly close times, as they are only fished 
seventy-two hours each week* for, ceasing work at 
* These arrangements are subject to frequent alterations. 
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12 p.m. on Fridays, they do not commence again 
until 12 p.m. on Mondays, so small wonder that 
Lough Currane is often well stocked, the more so 
now that (June, 1897) a friendly arrangement has 




THE CURRANE WEIR 



been come to between Mr. Butler and those in- 
terested in the success of the angling, for the non- 
working of his seine net in the sea, in which he 
formerly used to mesh fully a thousand June and July 
fish each season, the greater part of which should 
find their way into Lough Currane and its tributaries. 
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It is chiefly anglers who keep the Waterville 
hotels going, and each season there are about one 
hundred and forty rod licences issued in Waterville 
only, and independent of other visitors who arrive 
with a licence taken out in Dublin or elsewhere. 

Outside the half-mile limit there are several sets of 
seine net boats, with crews of sixteen men, who of 
course keep their catch a secret, but Mr. Butler, who has 
the best opportunities of judging, estimates it at fifteen 
hundred fish a season at the very least. Also with 
regard to the fluctuations in the takes of sea trout, he 
ascribes the increase to the fact that for a few years 
the mackerel boats to a great extent ceased work, 
while as soon as they resumed operations and became 
more numerous the takes of sea trout immediately 
declined, the mackerel nets capturing them in the sea. 
Mr. Butler also has a theory that these nets hunt away 
large quantities of salmon from the coast, for in one 
stretch they cover three or four miles of water, and 
his idea is that fish when knocking their noses against 
a succession of these walls of twine quickly take the 
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hint, and, turning out to sea again, eventually enter 
other streams. 

We believe this is the only river in Ireland where 
a force of Constabulary is employed for protection 
purposes with the express sanction of Dublin head- 
quarters, the Conservators finding barracks, fire, and 
light for the two months of the spawning season. It 
was in 1896 that the Constabulary first made their 
appearance, the poachers themselves bringing it about 
by their very lawlessness ; for though they did not 
resort to poison, only because the spurge supply is 
scanty, it was the custom for them to go out at night 
in gangs of from twenty to thirty, and armed with 
spears, gaffs, and nets they carried all before them, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that the destruction 
by them six or seven years ago of nearly all the 
spawning fish has a great deal to do with the scarcity 
at the present time. Then several of the bailiffs 
were killed, while others were brutally maimed for 
life, until matters came to such a climax that the 
Dublin authorities sent eight Constabulary men to 
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restore order, who, in conjunction with the water 
bailiffs, have eventually broken up these gangs, 
though not without some desperate affrays. At 
the present time, however, thanks to them, Lough 




THE HATCHERY AT WATERVILLE 



Currane with its tributaries are fairly well pro- 
tected 

Mr. Butler has also recently started a hatchery, 
which turns out about one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand fry, the Currane fish having been crossed with 
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some from the Rhine, in the expectation of increasing 
their size. 

In the early part of the century the open time 
for nets was from the 1st of January to the end of 
September, while the weekly slap was only twenty- 
four hours, but at that time there were no boats 
fishing outside the half-mile limit, nor any on the 
lough; ^ In 1827 the wholesale price of March 
salmon was Sd. a pound, which fell to 4^. in May 
and $d. in June. " r : 

*■ At the present time the open season is from the 
1st of January to the 15th of July, a shortening 
of no less than two and a half months, while the 
weekly ' close ' time is seventy-two hours instead of 
twenty-four, and yet in the old days there were more 
fish than there are now, while as for present-day prices 
Mr. Butler states that his father has had as much as 
1 os. a pound for early January fish, and that he 
himself usually gets 5^. 6d. a pound from the fish- 
monger, and he drily remarks, " At that price I would 
rather be selling than consuming." 
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This fishery yielded in — 




Salmon. 


Sea trout.' 


1805 . . . 1567 


1197 


1811 . . . 498 


. . . no record 


1813 . 521 


,, 


1825 . . . 2002 


3°!3 


1826 . 687 


8827 



which makes it evident that even in the good old days 
there were very great fluctuations. Then from 1 858 the 
records are continuous, and, coming to recent times, 
in the ten years from 1888 to 1897, the average from 
the river and the weir was seven hundred and eight 
fish per season, while in the ten years from 1887 to 

1896 the sea nets inside the limit gave an average 
return of one thousand and twenty-five fish. In 

1897 the sea nets were bought off and ceased to 
work, when the return from the river and weir only 
fell in 1898 to five hundred and eleven, and in 1899 
to three hundred and forty-eight salmon. 

With regard to white trout, in the six years from 
1890 to 1895 th e sea nets °f Mr. Butler took an 
average of two thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
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per season. So therefore, if the run is the same 
in the future, then provided there is no poaching, 
the greater part of it should come to Lough Cur- 
rane. This lough is some four and a half miles 
long by two and a half in width, with a circumference 
of about nine miles, its shores being full of delight- 
ful bays, many of which are fringed with arbutus. 
It has a curious history, and had it been situated in 
Scotland or in England, it would have proved a 
small gold mine to the seven or eight proprietors 
who own its shores. Luckily, however, for Water- 
ville and the angling public, the riparian owners, by 
their inertia and by lapse of time, have suffered their 
angling to drift into public property, although even 
now if they would only combine we think they 
might yet regain possession of this valuable asset, 
for there is no doubt that in proportion to its size 
the lough might be made to return nearly as large 
an income as Loch Tay did in its palmiest days, 
for had the boats on it been limited to eight, there 
are any number of fishers who would have been glad 
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to give £5 a week for one, and to pay the boat- 
men and give them their lunch as well. At such a 
rate ^40 a week could have surely been reckoned 
on for the first four months of each season, which 
represents ^680 ; in addition to that, as the salmon 
ceased to run and grilse and sea trout commenced 
to do so, the eight boats could easily have been 
let at a reduced rate of ^3 a week from the 
1 st of July, which would have brought in another 
^404. Thus the bank owners, supposing there are 
eight of them, and each with just the same length 
of shore, would have had an income of ^125 apiece, 
instead of getting nothing at all, as is the case at 
present ; but no ! they were supine to a degree, and 
unable to decide on vigorous action in combination 
with each other, so now it would take a deal of hard 
fighting in the law courts, involving the expenditure 
of a considerable sum of money, ere the public could 
be ousted. 

From the opening of the rod season on the 1st 
of February to the end of it, on the 1 5th of October, 
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the twelve square miles of the lough is daily fished to 
death by about twenty-five boats ; for it is as free to 
residents and professional fishermen as it is to visitors. 
Loch Tay, which is sixteen miles long by one in width, 
with an area of two hundred and fifty-six square miles, 




LOUGH CURRANE 

is only fished by twenty boats, which are very seldom 
all out on the same day, and Currane is a regular case 
of " too many cooks/' 

There are two seasons in the lake, viz. from the 
opening day to the end of May, and then from about 
the 20th of June, when grilse and sea trout begin to 
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run, to the end of the season. In the eighties it 
was a common thing for Currane to yield from two 
to five fish a day to the five or six boats that then 
fished it, but now if one boat gets three in a week 
it is thought good. As late as 1894 it was stated 
in the Kerry Evening Post that the anglers of that 
season had taken from the lake and its tributaries 
six hundred and fifty-nine salmon, three thousand sea 
trout, and four thousand brown trout, and though the 
writer did not give facts to corroborate his state- 
ment, it may nevertheless be fairly correct, for Mr. 
Butler vouches for it that one professional angler 
had killed over one hundred fish to his own rod in 
one season. 

Fish weigh from eight to fifteen pounds, grilse 
four pounds, and sea trout about one pound, while 
salmon seldom rise to a fly until near the end of 
April, nearly all captures prior to that being made 
with spinning lures. Both natural and artificial are 
used, the former more often than not consisting of 
par from the nearest burn. 
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In recent years, although the lake has been plenti- 
fully stocked, the angling has not been so good as 
of old, and this was especially the case in 1899, when 
no lure could be hit on which was able to take a tithe 
of the fish that swarmed in the lake. The local 
professionals put this down to the large number of 
boats incessantly fishing the lake, and to its occupants 
having become accustomed to the falsity of the lures, 
and the idea was that if anyone could invent some 
fresh lure that the fish had never seen, that then 
they would seize it freely until they had learnt to 
class the new charm with the deceitfulness of the old 
ones. 

The chief feeder to the lake, the Cummeragh 
river, falls in on the north shore, draining the Loughs 
of Cloonaghlin, Namona and Deriana, and several 
smaller ones, all of which are good for autumn sport, 
especially with sea trout The river itself is some four 
miles in length, of which only two miles is worth much 
for angling. The upper one flows over a rocky bed, 
while the lower one passes through a swamp, and is 
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mostly a narrow, dead stretch of water, in which, 
however, fish often lie. 

On the eastern shore of Currane there is also a 
short stream entering from Lough Isknagahiny, both 
of them giving good sport with sea trout after a 
September flood. 

There is one good pool with three smaller ones 
and some odd corners in the Currane river, which fish 
from both sides ; Mr. Butler usually keeps the angling 
in his own hands, but occasionally lets it for short 
periods or at a charge of ten shillings a day if he 
is away. It is just a pretty beat for one rod ; the 
spring fish do not however halt for long, but hurry 
into the lough, and the best time for the river is 
from the middle of June to the middle of October, 
in which period there are plenty of grilse and sea 
trout. There is an early run of heavy sea trout which 
go up to seven pounds ; the summer run, scaling 
from one to two pounds, sometimes gives splendid 
sport in the evening just before dusk to very small 
flies on fine-drawn gut ; but it requires an expert ! 
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A few miles to the north of Waterville the Inny, 
a pretty mountain stream with a course of sixteen 
miles, flows over fine white and firm sand into 
Ballinskelligs Bay, and, close as its mouth is to 
that of the Currane with its January fish, it is a 
remarkable fact that the Inny is never visited by 
clean fish until the end of June. 

Owing to slack preservation it is badly poached, 
or it would be a fine little stream for the summer 
angler, while even as matters are it is not to be 
despised, as during the first few floods after the nets 
come off it will often give a fish or two and a basket 
of sea trout. 

Netting commences on the 1st of May and 
continues up to the 30th of September, which is 
fully a month too late, as by that date the fish are 
black and nearly valueless. The rod season is fixed 
even more strangely, as it commences on the 1st of 
February and continues until the 15th of October. 
Why this little stream should be declared open to 
the angler at such an early date, when no clean fish 
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come into it until about five months later, is indeed a 
remarkable instance of how not to do it. Perhaps 
the authorities wished to give the natives a chance 
of catching kelts and keeping them, or perhaps we 
are wrong in our dates, although they are correct 
according to the Dublin Castle close-time list. 

The best salmon flies for Currane lake or river 
are exactly alike so far as body and wing are con- 
cerned, the difference being solely in the hackles. 
Sizes from 5 to 2 Limerick hooks. Four tied by 
Messrs. Haynes, of Cork, lie before us as we write ; 
they are as follows : — 
1. Tag: Gold twist, orange floss. 

Tail: Topping with a few strands of gold 

pheasant ruff. 
Body: Rich brown mohair, gold tinsel, brown 
hackle from tail upwards, grouse hackle 
at shoulder. 
Wing : A few strands of gold pheasant ruff and 
tail, brown mallard over them, blue 
macaw feelers. 
Head: Black ostrich herl. 
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2. The variations consist in the substitution of a 
dark claret hackle with blue jay at shoulder. 

3. Two turns alternately of dark claret and 
medium blue hackle, with a grouse hackle at 
shoulder. 

4. Claret hackle, with grouse at shoulder. 

The sea trout flies for Waterville are best tied 
on hooks of sizes 11 or 10, though these are some- 
what smaller than the natives use, most of them 
having yet to learn that small flies with fine gut 
are more killing than big ones and coarse tackle. 

We will now take our departure from Waterville, 
though not without having a parting chat with Tim 
McCarthy, where we replenish our stock of flies before 
starting for the Carragh or Caragh river, flowing 
from the lough of the same name. We put up at 
the Southern Hotel Company's pretty house on the 
shore of the lake, for with it goes the angling on 
the river from the lake to the sea. 

. The Caragh flows from the western spurs of the 
Macgillycuddy Reeks, and after a short run is joined 
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by the Owenroe, which empties the small loughs of 
Reagh and Cloon. From this junction it has a 
further run of a few miles before it expands into 
Lough Caragh, some six miles in length, on leaving 
which, after a further run of a short two miles, it falls 
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into the sea at Rossbeigh Creek, an arm of Dingle 
Bay. 

It is an early river, netting commencing on the 
17th of January and ending on the 31st of July. 
Strange to relate, the rods do not begin until the 
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1 st of February, and continue to the 15th of October, 
one of the very few instances where the netters com- 
mence work before the anglers. This close time was 
fixed with the express object of saving spent fish from 
capture or injury by rod fishers, but surely the whole 
of the Caragh kelts have not dropped down to the sea 
in the fifteen days that intervene between the 1 7th of 
January and the 1st of February. We believe these 
dates will shortly be altered, and that rods and nets 
will start together on the 17th of January, while 
the angling season will be curtailed by fourteen days, 
and end on the 1st of October, a wise alteration 
which would save the lives of many ready to spawn 
fish. 

The Caragh river, from the lake to the sea, is a 
fine piece of angling with nine ideal pools, the only 
drawback being that as a spate runs off all too quickly, 
constant showers are wanted to keep it in order for 
long. Its brown trout are not worth thinking about, as 
they are small and black, though the lakes at the head 
of the river, easily reached from Mrs. Breens hotel 
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at Glencar, yield real good baskets of \, brownies 
running up to a pound and more: This hotel has 
also the salmon fishing of the upper fiver between 
Cloon, to which salmon ascend, and Caragh lake, as 
well as boats on the last-named sheet of , water. 
Salmon fishing on the lake and lower river is over 
by the end of April, though grilse and sea trout run 
in June and July. 

The Southern Hotel Company have put up a 
hatchery at Caragh, and protect their own special 
stretch of angling,' but they are powerless to cope, with 
the poaching of the spawning fish in the winter, or to 
stop the poisoning of the pools in summer when the 
water is low, for which purpose lime is used in these 
districts, as spurge does not grow. 

Lough Caragh has several proprietors, the largest 
being Lord Lansdowne and the Macgilly cuddy. The 
best flies for its sea trout are dressed on hooks two 
sizes larger than the Currane ones, bright, showy 
little fellows, such as Orange and Grouse, , Claret 
and Mallard, Black and Bustard* Claret and Blue, 
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Grey and Starling, Yellow and Mallard. The brown 
trout of the lake that rise to the fly are only the 
small sort, which rarely go over half a pound, and it 
is only by trolling that the large ones are caught, 
while also nearly all the salmon are taken in the 
same way, though on the lower part of the river they 
rise freely to the fly. The Waterville killers are but 
of little use here, the four best being the Grey Jay, 
Fiery Brown, Blue Grey, and Jay, Half Blue and 
Half Brown, and if to these be added the Yellow 
Anthony, then the Caragh, the Laune, and the Flesk 
may be fished with confidence. Sizes from 6 to 
3 Limerick hooks. These patterns also come from 
Messrs. Haynes, and have been proved to be good 
killers by Mr. S. Haynes, a keen angler who has 
fished the whole of the Kerry rivers and lakes with 
great success. 

In April, 1891, a gentleman fishing the lower 
river had a somewhat remarkable experience, for 
after he had hooked two fish in rapid succession, 
each of them abruptly departed the richer by a fly 
attached to a portion of the casting line. Then a short 
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time afterwards another angler came along spinning 
a minnow, and fouling the remnant of line attached to 
the first fish he duly landed it, while later on when 
using a worm he caught the second fish with the 
broken gut and fly still fast in his mouth. 

From this it will be seen that all lures are 
allowed. The number of rods is not limited, but the 
hotel imposes a small charge of 2s. a day on each. 

With regard to the names of the Irish salmon 
flies, it has always appeared to us remarkable that 
there are not more of them in the list of the 
christened ones. 

All the standard Scotch flies are named. A Jock 
Scot is a hard and fast production, with feathers, 
tinsel and silk accurately defined from head to tail. 
Now if, following the Irish principle, 6ne were to 
write to Farlow in London, Hardy in Alnwick, to 
Haynes in Cork, and Malloch in Perth, and order a 
"Black and Yellow" from each, it would be interesting 
to see what sort of productions would be sent; yet 
"Black and Yellow" would be the name of our dearly 
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loved Jock, had he happened to have been born on the 
Shannon instead of on the Tweed. All over Ireland 
many of the standard . flies are known only by the 
colours of their bodies and only to the initiated are they 
recognisable. A Grey Jay means one with a grey 
body and jay hackle at shoulder, a Half Blue and 
Half Brown is one with the lower half of the body 
blue and the upper one brown ; but in both instances 
the nature of the tinsel, tail, wing, and head are left 
to the taste and imagination of the fly dresser. 
Let anyone write to Londonderry, Belfast, Dublin, 
Cork, or Castleconnell for one of these flies, and 
though the bodies will be alike in each, not one of 
the five will be uniform in other respects. 

It would be presumptuous for us to suggest 
names for flies to* Irishmen, who are renowned all 
the world over for their fluent and ready wit, so we 
will only venture to point out, in case they are at a 
loss, that their country has provided them with 
plenty of brilliant names which will serve as pegs to 
hang flies on. The Lord Lieutenant, the London- 
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deny, the Donoughmore, the Mayo, the Massy, 
the Dunsandle, the Lurgan, the Greville, etc., are 
all names held by wielders of the rod; then we 
might have the Shamrock, the Land Leaguer, the 
Fenian, the Redmond, the Traitor, the Poacher, and 
the Jailor, for it is better, we are sure, to call a fly by 
the best or worst of names than to call it nothing 
at all ! 

On leaving Caragh a run of ten minutes in the 
train will land us at the Station Hotel in Killorglin, 
at the mouth of what ought to be one of the best 
rivers in Ireland, viz. the Laune, which, in its short 
run of fourteen miles, drains three hundred and 
twenty square miles of country, including Lough 
Leane with the other Killarney lakes. A rapid- 
running, ideal stream for the rod, for its large lake 
reservoirs keep it in good angling ply for from ten 
to twenty days after a flood, and while its waters 
are rarely so dirty as to be unfishable, it rushes 
through a wild stretch so destitute of trees and 
shrubs as to make casting delightfully easy. 
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From where it leaves the Lower Lake of Killarney, 
or Lough Leane as it should more correctly be called, 
it has a run of about ten miles before meeting the 
tide some three miles above Killorglin. In this 
distance there are upwards of sixty named casts, 
the best of them being Bunloe, Columms, Bridge 
Stream, Poulnahalla, Castle Pool, Castle Point, 
Broders Inch, Collinanodes, Breen's Stream, Strand 
Pool, and Annadale. 

The river is open for nets from the 17th of 
January to the 31st of July, the rods commencing 
on the 1st of February and continuing until the 
31st of October, which is just about a month longer 
than ought to be allowed. Anyway it would be a 
distinct improvement if the rods began when the nets 
started, and then ceased on the 1 5th of October. 

The chief proprietors are Lord Ardilaun of 
Muckross, Lord Kenmare, and Lord Ventry, and 
to the last-mentioned peer belongs the several fishery 
at Killorglin, for many years leased by Messrs. Power 
and Dodd. 
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There has existed for a long- time a strong feeling 
on the part of the upper proprietors that the netting 
season is too prolonged, and that it ought to end on 
the 30th of June instead of the 31st of July. They 
say that in the twenty years from 1872 to 1892 the 
Killorglin nets took 171,708 fish (an average of 8,585 
a year) as against 27,162 captured by the Killarney 
nets in the same period (or an average of 1,358 a 
year), and they contend that if the netting season 
was curtailed by a month it would allow so many 
more fish to reach the upper waters that the anglings 
would become really valuable, while as soon as the 
increase in the number of the spawning beds had 
had time to bear fruit that then the Killarney nets 
would also make larger catches. It is the old story : 
the lower proprietors get the jam, the upper ones the 
scrapings of the pot, so small, wonder they grumble ! 
We consider, however, that the captures made by 
the nets of Messrs. Power and Dodd are but as 
trifles when compared with the takes made in the 
public waters of the estuary. 
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Twenty-five years ago there were only twelve or 
fifteen boats at work in those waters, while now 
there are from seventy to eighty, all fishing with 
draft nets, drawing them to the shore or on to the 
sandbanks bared by the falling tide. Moreover, in 
spite of the unrelaxing efforts of Mr. James Hensey, 
the energetic inspector of the District Fisheries, 
many of these nets do not observe the weekly close 
time, for the water bailiffs are not in sufficient force 
to interfere, while the stalwart coastguards, obeying 
orders, look on and take no notice of the law- 
breaking. It is quite certain that all these boats 
make a profit, for otherwise they would not take out a 
licence, and it is chiefly to their ravages that the great 
falling off in the angling is due : to that, and to the 
poaching of spawners in the upper waters, for very 
few fish that push up any of the tributaries of the 
Flesk ever return to the sea. 

The licences for this public fishery in the sea are 
granted by Government at ^3 for each boat, and the 
impression has got about that no matter how numerous 
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the applications it is legally impossible to refuse 
anyone a licence ; but this must surely be a wrong 
idea, for the Government would not be likely to 
part with the right to protect its own property. 
Therefore, wherever public fishings exist, Govern- 
ment should forthwith make an order determining 
the number of licences to be issued in each district, 
and the limit should be fixed at a little over the 
highest number of licences hitherto recorded. If 
that were done, the public could not complain they 
had been deprived of anything they had ever had, 
while it would be highly beneficial to the salmon and 
the owners of all river fishings. 

A law of this kind would go a long way to restore 
our salmon fisheries, for hitherto river owners who 
would have started hatcheries on a very large scale, 
have been prevented from so doing by the knowledge 
that any efforts they might make for the improvement 
of their properties would, if successful, at once be 
met by such an increase in the numbers of the public 
nets as would speedily not only bring matters once 
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more to their old bad state, but might even make 
them worse than they were before the attempted 
improvements. Now, with a limit placed on the 
numbers of the nets, the river proprietors, at present 
reduced to passive despair, would doubtlessly take 
heart again, for now they would know the worst they 
had to face, and they might be fairly confident that 
if, by means of hatcheries and better preservation 
of spawning fish, they could send such largely in- 
creased numbers of smolts to the sea as would 
ensure a return of ten times as many grilse as 
had ever been previously known, that then a large 
proportion of them must escape the nets, which, with 
restricted numbers, could only have a limited killing 
power. It would be much the same as if a score 
of stags wishing to pass through a narrow gorge 
leading from one forest to another were to dash by 
twenty men concealed in it, each being armed with 
a single-barrel muzzle-loading rifle — only a few would 
escape to reach their object point. But if a hundred 
deer made the same move, then so long as the 
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number of the shooters and the effectiveness of their 
weapons remained the same, sheer force of numbers 
would enable the bulk of the deer to escape. It 
would be just the same with the fish. Eighty nets 
might capture (as they certainly do in the Laune 
estuary) the bulk of the small run of salmon wishing 
to enter the river, but if there was a multitude of fish 
to deal with, then though the nets would get more 
than they formerly did, yet they could not possibly 
take them all, and those that were left would come 
to the river. 

Likewise, if a limit were placed on the number of 
public nets, we think that those using the estuary of 
a river worked on the above lines would in course 
of time make such much larger captures and conse- 
quently become so much better off that the charge for 
the licence could easily be doubled or perhaps trebled, 
which would bring in a large accession to the funds 
of the Conservators. 

At the present time there are three hatcheries 
on the Laune : one capable of taking two hundred 
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thousand ova, owned by Messrs. Power and Dodd, at 
Killorglin ; the other a small one at Muckross, kept 
by the Conservators and taking only about eighty 
thousand eggs ; and the third a small one at 
Killarney House. As they are all thoroughly well 
managed, we have no doubt that they will eventually 
add to the takes of the public netters or be the 
means of bringing forward fresh applicants for netting- 
licences, which is not quite the object their founders 
had in view when they started them, for these 
hatcheries have now been at work for the last six 
years, while the salmon have steadily diminished 
instead of increasing. In our humble opinion, 
hatcheries will always be useless unless the number 
of nets be limited. A multitude of gunners will 
always nearly exterminate the ferce nature on un- 
preserved lands. A multitude of nets will as surely 
nearly wipe out salmon in unpreserved waters. In 
order to protect our game we limit the numbers of 
our gunners, why should we not limit the numbers 
of our netters ? 
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There are some ten miles of the Laune and 
several miles of the Flesk which might be turned 
into very fine angling, which could be let for fully 
,£1,000 a season, but as matters are at present the 
rental is but little more than a tenth of that sum. 

Lord Ardilaun, the Laune Angling Association, 
and Messrs. Power and Dodd have nearly all the 
angling between Lough Leane and the tideway. 
Tickets may be purchased in Killarney for either of 
the two last-named anglings. The Muckross estate 
has sixteen pools and both banks, the Association 
thirteen, and Messrs. Power and Dodd about thirty 
others, nearly all of which are fished from the bank 
with a seventeen or eighteen foot rod, which in 
summer may with comfort be discarded for one 
of sixteen feet ; the few pools which want wading 
can all be cast by the aid of stockings. 

There are clean-run fish from the opening day, 
but the cream of the spring angling is from the 
middle of March to the end of May. Peal begin to 
run in June, and may be met with up to the end 
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of the season, though the chief run is in July and 
August, while July, August, and September are the 
best sea-trout times. The flies that kill on the 
Caragh, as already mentioned, will kill here, but 
those who like a larger selection may add the Half 
Grey and Half Brown, Blue Claret and Grey, and 
the Orange Jay. For sea trout very small flies with 
blue and orange bodies are the favourites. Baits of 
all sorts are permitted, of which the worm is the best. 
Salmon average eleven and a half pounds, and grilse 
five pounds, while a gaff may be carried from the 
opening day. Two or three fish a day is now 
considered very good, and even that number in a 
week is highly thought of. In former times Mr. 
H. A. Herbert and Lady Pigot had a day of sixteen 
fish, ranging from eleven to five pounds, while the 
late Captain J. Herbert often had half a dozen a 
day without working very hard ; also the late 
Mr. Charles Johnson had one of thirty-five pounds, 
which remains the record weight for the river. 

The Flesk, which is really the Upper Laune, after 
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a run of twenty-eight miles, falls into Lough Leane 
a little to the south of Killarney. It is a dashing, 
rapid stream with some very pretty pools, which, if 
they only had plenty of occupants, would give the 
angler fine sport after each fresh from April to the 
end of the season. 

Mr. Cronin Coltsman, the owner of the prettily 
placed Flesk Castle, three miles out of Killarney, 
has a very good mile and a half "of the left bank, 
which is at times let with the castle and shootings, 
there being nine good pools, all of which can be 
fished dry-shod. March and the three following 
months are the best ones, but sad to relate that, 
instead of the average take ranging from eighty to 
one hundred fish, as it should do, it now varies from 
ten to twenty according to the season. 

For those who like catching salmon from a boat, 
if there were only a few more fish in it, Lough Leane 
would offer the very perfection of the sport, for it 
is at its best just as the weather is also at its best, 
viz. in May and June, while the lake itself is the most 
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beautiful sheet of water in the world, and, my word ! 
what a splendid lunch a ten-pound fish will make 
for three if it be cut into six thick slices, through 
each of which is run a freshly peeled stick of 
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arbutus wood to serve as a spit while it grills over 
a fierce but clear fire of the same scented wood. 
What a delicious flavour that arbutus skewer and 
smoke gives to the brown smoking salmon steak, 
while the " Guinness " that washes it down is nectar 
for the gods. In those days anything under a ten- 
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pounder amongst three was voted short commons ; 
but that, alas ! is thirty years ago, and in later days 
we must admit that our appetite, like unto the 
salmon supply, has " declined. 

In those days, in spite of all advice, we used 
to fish the lake (from the Victoria Hotel) most 
successfully for trout with the very smallest English 
flies, such as the March Brown, the Duns, and the 
Wickham Fancy, in all of which expeditions we 
were our own boatmen, though often warned that 
if we got caught out in the open by a gale from 
the west there would be danger of an upset. 

It was not long before the evil time came, for 
one day, when in bright sunshine our boat had been 
pulled to the middle of the lake and turned broadside 
to a brisk westerly breeze for a long drift, we had 
been casting but a few minutes when a noise like the 
hum of an enormous tea-kettle at boiling point made 
us turn to see what it was. No need to look twice, 
for though the sun was shining and the intervening 
water nearly smooth for some few hundreds of yards 
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from the boat, the rest of the lake to windward 
was just a mass of foaming, rapidly approaching 
waves. There was but time to drop the rod, seize 
the oars, and turn her head to the storm before it 
struck us, when we instantly realised that it would 
be very good luck if ut were not swamped or upset, 
for waves of from eight to ten feet high followed 
each other incessantly, and though a wave of that 
height is not much to be dreaded on the sea with 
a good long trough between each, a small boat caught 
in a lake storm has not much chance, as the waves 
follow each other so closely. It is a case of up ! up ! ! 
up ! ! ! and down ! down ! ! down ! ! ! as fast as possible, 
so we sat on the thwart gripping the oars, and facing 
the bow, while easying and steadying the boat to 
dodge each wave as it rolled past. 

There was nothing else to be done, for it was 
uncomfortably clear that the little craft was entirely 
at the mercy of the wind ; all the same, there was 
a feeling of exhilarating pleasure as each rise and 
fall of the boat found us still right way upwards. 
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In about half an hour the gale had blown us to 
within two hundred yards of Killarney House, where 
we resolved to ride it out, for to have let the boat go 
ashore would have smashed it to pieces, and we were 
determined, if possible, to save the stout little craft 
that had served us so well. Then Lord Castlerosse, 
happening to be about, sent off a heavy boat with 
a crew of four strong men, which eventually reached 
the little vessel in distress, with an offer to take us 
on board. At first this was gladly accepted, but as 
quickly declined on learning it was proposed to leave 
our boat to take its chance, the crew explaining that 
the waves were too big to permit of their towing it. 
So we stuck to our ship, while the kind crew that 
had come to the. rescue lay by, and a small crowd 
of spectators watched the course of events from the 
shore. Thus the best part of an hour went by, 
during which there was a slight increase in the force 
of the wind, compelling us to consider whether it 
would not be advisable to take advantage of the 
shelter of the four-oared boat, but before any decision 
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had been come to the wind dropped as if by magic 
and almost as suddenly as it had begun, while an hour 
later the surface of the lake was hardly ruffled. So, 
single-handed angler, look out for squalls and keep 
your weather eye open is our advice if you persist 
on going trouting alone on Lough Leane. 

Since those days Mr. S. Haynes, of Cork, has set 
the fashion of fishing for trout with very small flies — 
his own patterns — delicate little chaps, which must 
be seen to be appreciated. 

The Lough Leane trout are fine fellows, generally 
herring-sized, but occasionally running up to seven 
pounds. * The best we ever got in the lake scaled six 
pounds. He took a Wickham Fancy close to the 
shore, and with one wild rush he made for the depths. 
As he neared the boat he sprang high out of the water 
and landed on our toes ; while a second later we were on 
top of him, when a blow of the fist settled matters. 
Not a very glorious way of getting a big trout, though 
at the time we thought it just as well, for he was 
coming full tilt at the very centre of the boat, and 
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had it gone under it instead of trying to go over, 
it is likely enough it would have escaped. 

Lough Leane holds fresh - run fish from the 
opening day, and from that date right up to the end 
of the season there is always a chance of salmon 
or grilse, either to the fly or the troll. Thirty years 
ago the lake was severely fished by cross lines, 
but, alas ! when they were abolished they were replaced 
by nets, which in this season of 1902 took fully one 
hundred and fifty fish before the rods could legally be 
used. 

As the lake is free to anyone as soon as the rod 
season begins, it is hard fished by the native pro- 
fessionals, for the majority of the gentleman anglers 
do not put in an appearance till April. In that 
month and the three following ones of 1901, the 
lake gave up just one hundred fish to the rods, forty- 
four of which were taken in the month of June. In 
this season of 1902, as soon as the rods could make 
a start the weather turned against them, and in the 
first fortnight only fourteen fish rewarded their efforts. 
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Here are the rules of the Laune Angling 
Association, of which the Earl of Kenmare and 
Lord Ardilaun are respectively president and vice- 
president. It has rented the netting rights in use 
in 1900 by net owners in the non-tidal waters of 
the Laune. Original subscribers, limited to twenty- 
five, pay £2 each, with a further liability of £1 in 
the event of fresh fisheries being leased. Holders of 
these tickets have the right to lend them to visitors 
non-resident in the fishery district. The Secretary, 
Mr. J. Scully, Estate Office, Killarney, has power 
to issue tickets to non-subscribers at the rate of 5^. 
daily, £1 per week, £3 per month, £$ per three 
months, and £\o for the whole season. Daily tickets 
are not issued on Sunday or Monday, which are the 
two best angling days of every week, following as 
they do immediately on the weekly close time. Trout 
tickets, 2s. 6d. each for the season. 

Lures are limited to fly or worm, this last-named 
delicacy not to be used before midday. Ghillies not 
allowed to fish. 
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The Association water is a little over four miles 
in length, and six miles distant from Killarney. 

It is remarkable that the angling of Lough Leane 
should be free to the public, for it has hut a' few 
proprietors, who, had they so willed, could have 
combined together and kept it in their own hands, 
in conjunction with the Laune and Flesk, as a private 
fishery which, could have been let for a good round 
sum. Had this been done, and the netting rights 
now in the hands of Messrs. Power and Dodd been 
acquired by such a syndicate, so that they might, 
as occasion required, have allowed a large run of 
fish into the lake, then indeed the angling rental, 
considering that the rivers and the lake fish all the 
season through, would have reached big figures. 

Had Lough Leane been on the west coast of 
Scotland instead of on the west coast of Ireland 
there never would, have been any public right over 
it. However, it is probably now too late to think 
about anything of the sort, while it is of no use shed- 
ding tears over the spilt milk of other people's cows. 
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A few miles to the north of the Laune the small 
river, the Maine, falls into the head of Castlemaine 
Harbour, after a run of twenty-six miles. The chief 
owner is the Earl of Kenmare, who has about 
ten miles of it, which is sometimes let for the 




THE MEETING OF THE WATERS, KILLARNEY, 

modest sum of ^20 a year. In this distance there 
are upwards of thirty pools, all of which can be 
covered by a sixteen-foot rod without waders being 
wanted. 

Although it has the same close times as the Laune, 
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strange to say the Maine is quite a late river, with 
August, September, and October the best months 
for salmon and sea trout, of which latter there are 
at times a good many. 

The flies are the same as for the Laune, but all 
other lures are permitted, while, though the river has 
no lake source, it remains in order for a week or ten 
days after a flood. 

The tidal part is netted by Messrs. Power and 
Dodd, and when Lord Kenmare's angling is unlet it is 
not a difficult matter to get a day or two on it, but as 
the whole river — especially its tributary, the Brown 
Flesk — is hard poached and poisoned by lime, the 
poor Maine is very far removed from that anglers 
little paradise that it might be made. 

A short run by rail from Castlemaine across the 
neck of the Dingle Peninsula, and skirting the spurs 
of the Slieve Mish Hills, will bring us to Tralee, 
the largest town in Kerry, at the mouth of the 
little river Lee, with its course of only eleven miles. 
As it holds but few salmon, its "studies in white 
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and brown " are the chief attraction, so that it is 
hardly worth while for the angler in pursuit of salmon 
only to make more than a passing halt, but rather 
let him push on to Listowel on the Feale or Cashen 
river, albeit his chance is none too rosy even there. 
Nets and rods commence work on the Lee on the 
1st of April, the former closing on the 15th, and 
the latter on the 30th of September. 

The Feale rises in the rugged slopes of some 
hills in the north-west of County Cork, whose 
southern declivities discharge their waters into the 
Blackwater. After a rapid, tortuous run, in which 
it receives many small tributaries, while forming for 
some ten miles the boundary between Kerry and 
Limerick, it is joined by the Allaghaun at Abbey- 
feale, from whence it flows for about seven miles as a 
good-sized river to Listowel, and passing on to the sea, 
five miles lower down, it changes its name to the 
Cashen, to fall into salt water (after a forty-six mile 
run, in which it drains four hundred and forty-five 
square miles) a little to the south of Ballybunion, 
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where there is a good hotel, as also at Listowel. The 
former is most convenient for the lower part of the 
river and the latter for the upper reaches, the two 
places being connected by a trip of forty minutes 
in the Lartigue Railway. The rods commence on 
the ist of May and continue to the end of October, 
the netting season starting on the ist of June and 
going on to the end of August. 

The flies of the Blackwater, Lee, and Bandon 
will also kill here, and several of the Scotch standards 
as well, notably Jock Scot, Childers, and Benchill. 
All other lures are used, a spinning bait being 
perhaps the best. 

The angling of the river has greatly fallen off 
during the last twenty years. Of course there have 
been ups and downs, but always more of the latter 
than of the former. Over-netting at the mouth and 
poaching are the causes. 

Before the North Kerry Railway was made in 
1882 fish had to be sent to Glin for market, which 
is a long way up the estuary of the Shannon, but as 
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soon as there was a railway station close at hand the 
nets began gradually to increase, and, starting from 
less than a dozen in 1882, they had multiplied to 
forty-one in 1899, while they were fished in such close 
proximity that nothing could enter the river except 
in the weekly close time. These nets are public nets, 
and here, as at Killorglin and elsewhere, the public 
is convinced that the Government have not the power 
of refusing licences to applicants able to pay for them. 
We cannot believe this to be the fact, but if it is 
really so, then the excessive number of nets could 
be kept down by raising the licence duty higher and 
higher, until the desired end was gained. 

The amount of the net licences, plus a few 
pounds derived from the rods, is all the funds that 
the Conservators have for the preservation of some 
one hundred and twenty miles of streams, for which 
they are only able to employ two bailiffs. If the 
cost of these net licences was largely increased it 
would do away with some of the nets, while pro- 
viding better funds for the preservation of the river, 
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though as matters are at present those very nets that 
co-operate with the poachers in the destruction of 
the river are the chief means of providing funds to 
prosecute the law-breakers! If a rod on the Feale 
is taxed £\ % then in all fairness a net should be 
taxed at least thirty times as much, for if a rod here 
gets ten fish in a season, it is quite certain a net will 
get three hundred. 

In Ireland there are hundreds of cases in which 
rod licences are taken out by professional fishermen 
with the avowed object of selling what they catch, 
while small regard is paid as to whether they are 
clean or unclean. Why should this industry (if 
such an honourable name can be applied to such a 
questionable pursuit as kelt killing) of the pro- 
fessional salmon rod -fisher be taxed many times 
more heavily than that of the professional salmon 
netter? In Scotland there is no tax on rods, while 
there are hardly any anglers who habitually use them 
as a means of making a living, though now and again 
on the very few free waters that exist, such as those 
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at Perth and Inverness, a successful local angler may 
sell a fish or two. 

Although there are still a certain number of 
salmon to be got by the angler of the Feale when 
it is in good ply at any time after the beginning of 
April, when they begin to run, the sea trout, for 
which the river was once famous, have been practi- 
cally wiped out. 

The rod fishing is free, except in those parts of 
the river which belong to the Knight of Kerry (Sir 
Maurice FitzGerald) and Mr. G. Mahony. Other 
proprietors are the Earls of Cork and Listowel, 
Colonel Aldworth, and Mr. Richard Ellis, while there 
are also miles of river with no riparian owners in 
particular, being mostly in the hands of tenants who 
have purchased their farms. 

Above Abbeyfeale wading stockings are wanted, 
not for the actual casting of the pools, but because it 
is necessary to cross and recross the river in order to 
fish them properly. June with July are the best 
months for grilse and sea trout, and October for 
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salmon, albeit by that time they are not in very good 
condition, while any fish over sixteen pounds is looked 
on as large. 

As the Feale is a mountain river, it rises and falls 
rapidly, and is only in order after rain. A steady 
downpour of twenty-four hours will cause a rise of 
perhaps twenty feet in the upper waters, which will 
nevertheless be in good ply twenty-four hours after 
the rain has ceased, while three days later on they 
will be unfishable, although the river between Abbey- 
feale and Listowel would still be in order for a further 
two days, and again below Listowel for a couple more. 

Mr. Whately Ellis, in his evidence to the Com- 
missioners of 1900, stated he had fished the river 
for thirty years, and that prior to 1880 it was quite 
common on any decent fishing day to get from 
twenty to thirty sea trout, averaging a pound apiece. 
Now they are nearly gone, for Mr. Ellis's take for 
the whole of the season of 1 899 was but nine ! 
while he further said that he had not seen a 
spawning white trout for the ten previous years. 
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While giving his evidence Mr. Ellis mentioned 
something that, so far as we are aware, no other 
witness out of the many that came before the 
Commission had hitherto thought of. It was put 
to him, as to most of the other expert witnesses, 
if he approved of the railing off by gratings of 
the small tributaries, so that salmon could not 
ascend them to be left nearly dry and at the 
mercy of the poachers gaff. 

It cannot be doubted that such a system would 
be greatly to the advantage of the fish, but as the 
keeping of the grating free from weeds, etc., in 
times of flood would necessitate the constant 
presence of a watcher at or near the mouth of 
every tributary so treated, the unanimous opinion 
seems to have been that it was impracticable on 
the score of expense. Mr. Ellis at once suggested 
that the difficulty of the grating could be surmounted 
by placing a weir across the burn so as to form an 
impassable leap too high for a salmon to take. 

It is odd no other witness had ever suggested 
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this simple alternative, but even if it were adopted 
it is doubtful if the salmon wishing to ascend would 
not congregate in the pool below the weir just as 
they would at the barrier of the grating, and thus 
become a massed prey for the poacher. We cannot 
help thinking that if during and immediately after 
a flood such gathering places, whether in front of 
gratings or weirs, were well stoned and disturbed 
by a watcher, that then the fish would not continue to 
lie there in the expectation that the following spate 
would enable them to pass the obstacle. 

At Listowel there is a bad weir, Latchfords, 
belonging to a mill, in which there is no Kings Gap, 
and up which fish cannot leap except in very high 
floods. This deprives the head waters of many fish 
that would go to them, while it offers great tempta- 
tions to the Listowel poachers. In addition to the 
forty-one draft nets worked in the tideway there are 
also a few worked in the fresh water by some of the 
riparian owners. Here, too, that horrible spurge 
once more makes its appearance on the banks of 
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the Feale, while in addition lime and guano are also 
used by the poisoners. 

Owing to some smart work by the Constabulary, 
who here do all they can to protect the river, a 
capture of poisoners was made in 1899, and from 
the ease with which poison is manipulated, as already 
explained, a conviction for this offence is very rare. 
Mr. Ellis tells what* happened in better words than 
we can : " When the man was caught he went 
through the country making a martyr of himself. 
He got the fine subscribed, with a couple of pounds 
over. He paid the fine and was drunk for three 
weeks ! " 

So much for fines ! Lime and guano are not so 
deadly as spurge, for their toxic action is usually 
confined to the pool in which they are placed. The 
poisoners of the Feale make no attempt to sell the 
fish they get, but salt them down, adding to them the 
spent fish that they kill in the winter with spear, 
gaff, and torch. 

Here, also, they have a method of poaching 
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peculiar to themselves, invented to beat the bailiffs, 
for a man cannot be torching without the lights being 
seen from a distance, but by this means no lights are 
required, while it is equally deadly. It is called the 
foot net; two men work it by stretching the net across 
a ford from one mans foot to that of the other, and 
thus it is held in position while their companions, 
commencing at the top of the ford, stone it and beat 
it down to the net, in which is a purse, and in this 
way they often take upwards of a hundred spawning 
fish in one night. 

Would that we could write more cheerfully about 
the angling of this pretty river and less about the 
over-netting and poaching, but as that is not possible 
we can only hope that each fresh narration of the 
deplorable state of affairs may at last stimulate the 
public and the authorities into taking more active 
measures for the betterment of the poor Feale. 

Taking train at Listowel, we will proceed to 
Askeaton, on the river Deel, falling into the narrow- 
ing estuary of the Shannon, after a northerly run of 
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forty miles from the borders of County Cork, the 
last part of it being dull, slow-flowing water. 

Although there are no nets at the mouth of the 
Deel, the angling has been nearly ruined owing to 
some bad bungling in the construction of a weir at 
Askeaton, which strange to say was especially built to 
give fish easy access to the upper waters. The original 
intention was to have had a small weir behind the larger 
one, but as the last part of the programme has never 
been carried out, and as there is no Kings Gap, the 
weir as it stood in 1900 became a nearly total bar to 
the passage of salmon above Askeaton, so thus where 
formerly a fairly hard-working angler could kill from 
twenty to thirty spring fish to his rod, there is now 
hardly one left for him, for the total take of 1899 
was under a dozen, which were also all small fish 
of about eight pounds, whereas in the old times they 
used to go up to twenty-five pounds. 

When it was seen what ruin the weir was 
working, the Fishery Commissioners gave the 
riparian owners above Askeaton leave to place a 
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King's Gap in the weir, but when they prepared to 
commence the work the owners of it would not let 
them on to their ground to carry it out — a truly 
extraordinary state of affairs, seeing that the law 
orders that there shall be a pass in every weir. 

The tide comes up to Askeaton Bridge, where 
it is met by a precipitous rock about twenty feet 
high, the whole river tumbling over it. Up to about 
i860 this formed an impassable barrier, above which 
no fish were ever seen ; then a pass was made, and 
from that date to 1880 there was a plentiful stock 
of salmon throughout the upper waters, reaching as 
far as Newcastle, while the sport was so good up to 
the end of April or May that the anglings of the 
Deel were easily letable, for after that date the river 
gets low and fills up with rushes. Then came the 
weir, and it was good-bye to the fish. 

Some few years ago an Angling Association was 
started, which acquired the rights on upwards of ten 
miles of water, but after preserving it for three years 
it had to be dissolved in consequence of opposition 
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got up by a few local people in the usual Irish 
fashion, so now the trout are netted wholesale in the 
summer, for the object of the Association was to 
preserve the brownies rather than the salmon. 

The river opens for the rod on the 1st of 
February and continues so to the 30th of September. 
Of nets there are none. When there are again fish 
in the river, a matter which will probably not be long 
deferred, the angler will find shrimp or minnow more 
killing than the fly. 

About ten miles to the east of the Deel the 
Maigue falls into the Shannon, after a run of thirty- 
eight miles from the borders of County Cork. Its 
chief salmon-holding tributaries are the Camoge, of 
twenty-seven miles ; the Morning Star, of twenty- 
five miles ; and the Loobagh, of fifteen miles, making 
up fully a hundred miles of water to be protected by 
one bailiff! Consequently every fish that enters any 
of the small streams to spawn is poached to a 
certainty before it has done so. If to this be added 
a plague of unlimited public drift and snap nets 
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fishing the eighteen miles of tidal water between 
Adare and the sea, then it is hardly necessary to 
state that the angling has greatly deteriorated. 

The river opens for nets and rods on the ist of 
February, the former coming off on the 16th of 
July, while the latter go on to the 30th of September. 
Salmon average twelve pounds, while March and 
April are the best months, although there are always 
some fish got in February, and again up to the end of 
May. All sorts of lures are used, the natural minnow 
or the colley being the best, with the prawn for low 
water. The flies that are most in use are Jock Scot, 
Lemon and Grey, Silver Doctor, and Orange and 
Grouse. There are no rules as to carrying a gaff, so 
long as it is used for lawful purposes. The river 
fishes best with a medium height of water, the 
artificial weirs holding it in good order for many 
days in succession. 

Lord Dunravens fishery begins at Adare Railway 
Bridge, and from there to the public road bridge 
to Limerick, a distance of about a quarter of a 
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mile, anglers can get permission by applying to 
Lord Dunravens agent. Although fish are to be 
caught on this short stretch, as the water is tidal it is 
not very pleasant work, for there are willow beds on 
each side, while as the tide falls the angler is reduced 
to slithering about on the slob land. Above the 
Limerick Road Bridge the tide does not go, and for 
the next two miles and three-quarters — up to Castle 
Roberts Bridge — the angling on both banks Lord 
Dunraven keeps in his own hands, and it is never let. 
In this stretch, which will carry three or four rods, 
there are a dozen good pools, the best of them being 
the Paling, Rock Hole, Phul-na-Braun, Castle Flat, 
and Rourke's Hole. The average take is from thirty 
to thirty-five a season, but it varies very much, and 
depends on whether spring floods prevent the estuary 
nets from fishing. 

There are very few grilse, and what there are keep 
entirely to the lower portion of the river, while of sea 
trout there are none. On the 30th April, 1897, Lord 
Dunraven killed nine fish with the fly, the smallest 
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fifteen pounds, and the largest twenty-five pounds— a 
record day for the Demesne Water. 

Above this Lord Dunraven owns the left bank for 
a further one and a quarter miles, which is known as 
the Castle Roberts water, and is sometimes let, with 
its six good pools, while the right bank is owned by 
Mr. J. Bannatyne, who also lets it occasionally. 

February and the two months that follow are 
the best for salmon, and though the fly will often 
kill in the streams it is on prawn and minnow that 
the angler must rely if he would coax fish from the 
deep reaches of this water, and of which there are 
several. Here a few years ago Mr. Alexander 
Bannatyne took five good fish in a day. The brown 
trout angling is some of the best on the river, for 
they are frequently taken up to four pounds, and it 
is not at all rare to get them even up to six pounds. 
Close to this stretch of water Lord Dunraven is now 
working a trout hatchery, which has already begun to 
improve the fishing. 

Then Sir David Roche comes in on both banks 
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for several hundred yards, when Mr. T. Browning, of 
Caross Court, has about a quarter of a mile of the 
right or east bank, while Sir David continues on the 
west or left bank until he again comes into possession 
of both banks for about a mile on both sides. Above 
this Lord Dunraven on the right bank and Mrs. 
Lyons, of Croom House, on the left one, have a 
further quarter of a mile, when Captain Roche Kelly 
comes in for about a mile of both sides. Above this 
the water is practically open up to Bruree. 

Mr. T. Browning's water consists of one stream 
and a very large and deep hole, which always holds 
salmon. Here some few years ago Mr. Browning, 
when fishing for pike with a frog, hooked and landed 
a salmon of twenty-five pounds. Sir David Roches 
stretch is chiefly dead, sluggish water, owing to a mill 
weir at the lower end, which dams the river back 
almost up to Croom. Captain Roche Kelly's stretch 
is much the same for a similar reason. The free 
water has several good salmon throws, especially the 
one below Cherry Grove Bridge. This part of the 
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river is better known for trouting, and if salmon are 
fairly got in it by rod and line it is quite in the early- 
part of the season, when floods happen to meet the 
run of fish and carry them up. As the season 
advances the fish remain in the deep holes of the 
Lower Water, from which even a considerable flood 
does not seem to move them until the spawning time 
approaches. It is worthy of mention that the Maigue 
throughout its upper waters can hardly be surpassed 
as a trout river in regard to the size and quality of 
its fish. There are good hotels at Bruree, Croom, and 
Adare. 

Continuing our way along the south bank of the 
Shannon, and passing through historical Limerick, 
famous for its bacon, butter, and lace, we meet the 
little river Mulkear or Mulcair, which falls into the 
Shannon at Annacotty, after a short run of fifteen 
miles. As poachers have rendered it nearly worth- 
less, it is only one more stream to lament over, so 
we will push on to take up our quarters at Enright's 
Hotel, at Castleconnell. 
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The Shannon flows from some hills in the 
extreme north of County Cavan, and, passing into 
County Leitrim, it expands into Lough Allen, a 
large sheet of water ten miles in length, on leaving 
which it flows past Leitrim and Carrick-on-Shannon, 
where it enters on a chain of nearly continuous 
lakes — Key, Boderg, Bofin, and Forbes — until at 
Lanesborough it opens out into Lough Ree, some 
fifteen miles long. Quitting this lake at Athlone, 
it then flows sluggishly past Shannon Bridge and 
Banagher to Portumna,* where it enters Lough Derg, 
twenty miles in length and covering close on thirty 
thousand acres. At the southern end of this large 
reservoir, at Killaloe, it once more becomes a river, 
and ten miles below it reaches Castleconnell. 

This is the largest river in Ireland, for it has a 
total length of two hundred and forty miles, with 
a drainage area of four thousand five hundred and 
forty -four square miles of every description of 
country. As the Tay, the largest of the Scotch 

* For angling at Portumna see Vol. I. 
vol. 11 2 c 
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rivers, drains but two thousand five hundred and 
ten square miles, it will be seen what an enormous 
volume of water the Shannon sends to the sea. 

Long and wide as it is, its interest to the salmon 
angler, strange to say, is limited to Castleconnell and 
Killaloe. None the less, those who fish at either of 
these places should not neglect to see for themselves 
the peculiar features of this river, which they can 
easily do now that there is a good, large, comfortable 
screw steamer, the Countess of Mayo, running be- 
tween Killaloe and Dromond, on Lough Bofin, in 
Antrim, a distance of fully one hundred miles. The 
tide comes up to Limerick, sixty miles from the sea, 
and every salmon and peal that finds its way to 
the upper waters has to take its chance of escaping 
eight distinctly different methods of destruction 
devised for its capture, each of which has been 
brought to perfection, while each is used more or 
less illegally. Consequently the united attacks of this 
octagonal combination are slowly but surely destroying 
the salmon. In the estuary there are : — 
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Firstly, weirs and stake nets. 

Secondly, draft or seine nets. 

Thirdly, drift nets. 

Fourthly, the cribs of the Lax Weir. 
Then in the river itself the fish have to face : — 

Fifthly, the snap nets above Limerick. 

Sixthly, the rods. 

Seventhly, the nets at Athlone and in the Boyle 
district. 

Eighthly, the poachers. 

Let us discuss them briefly in their order. 

Firstly, between Limerick and the sea there are 
forty-two stake nets, each with several pockets, the 
owners of which complain loudly of the present 
scarcity of fish, saying that they have not had a 
decent year since 1894, for that of 1895 was only 
middling, 1896 was one of the worst, 1897 and 1898 
were very bad, while 1899 was the worst ever known! 

With regard to the outcry raised by these netters 
and by others, it is to be regretted that not one of 
them have told the Commissioners what their actual 
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takes have been in good or bad years, so that we 
might be able to form an opinion for ourselves as 
to what a netter means us to understand by " the 
worst season ever known." 

In the absence of such statistics it is safe to 
assume that it is not as bad as it sounds, for in that 
case all these forty-two nets would have been working 
hard for four seasons for next to nothing, which is a 
very unlikely contingency. 

The Act of 1863 did away with about eighty 
more of these nets, which only sprang into existence 
in order to get a title just before the Act was passed 
by the House of Lords — "that club of anglers," as 
an opponent of the Bill called it. Of the forty-two 
stake nets that remain, the greater portion of them 
fish during the weekly close time, for as the law does 
not require the lead to be removed or the door of the 
pocket to be taken off and laid on the bank, and as 
these nets fish in places where those working them 
can see for miles all round them, a man need only tie 
or hold the door open with a rope, which he can let go 
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or cut at the least sign of danger, when the door shuts 
itself, and all is in legal order long before any bailiff 
can approach. Therefore a law should be made com- 
pelling the weir owner to take up the door — a matter 
of no trouble — at the commencement of each weekly 
close time, and keep it visible until it terminates. 

Secondly, the draft nets of the Shannon, some 
of which are worked in connection with the Lax 
Weir, are used in the usual way, and all that can 
be advanced against them is that they are of a 
greater length than should be allowed, and that 
they are worked so closely, on the principle of " one 
out the other in," that in low water nothing can 
escape them. 

Thirdly, the 1863 Act had no sooner ensured 
better protection for the fish by doing away with a 
large number of fixed engines in the shape of stake 
nets, than the drift nets suddenly appeared, and, 
instead of nipping them in the bud, as ought to 
have been done (for to sanction them was but to 
transfer the catch of the stake nets to their clutches), 
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they were allowed to increase, which they did so 
rapidly that in 1882 there were no less than one 
hundred and forty-eight of them at work, each of them 
one hundred and thirty yards in length, altogether 
making close on eleven miles of net. Then as the fish 
began to diminish they fell off to one hundred and 
six in 1896, which had further decreased to eighty- 
nine in 1898. 

But what tons of clean and unclean fish these nets 
must have killed in the thirty years that followed 
their introduction ! Had it not been for the appear- 
ance of these horrible, wasteful nets, declared illegal in 
England and Scotland, the Act of 1863 would doubt- 
lessly have improved the Shannon fisheries, as was 
intended, but the ravages of these new nets far ex- 
ceeded those of the abolished stake nets, and they are 
to blame for a great deal of the present scarcity of 
fish, for wherever they have appeared the fish have 
decreased. 

Out of the mouth of a drift net fisher, who 
complained to the Commissioners of 1900 of the bad 
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preservation of the tributaries, came evidence suf- 
ficient to damn the use of the drift net in the eyes 
of all fish preservers. Said he : " Formerly I often 
got from eleven to fourteen unclean salmon in the 
drift net at one haul ; for the last five years I have 
only got three. When I first went fishing, in 1881, 
I used to get four or five at each haul, and let them 

go." 

Whether they were let go or not would make 
very little difference to the poor.kelts, for a drift net 
kills by hanging them by the gills, and though it 
might happen that a fish may get entangled just prior 
to the lifting of the net, and so have some little life 
left in it, yet even if thrown back to the water it 
rarely survives injury to the gills and the exhaustion 
produced by the struggle for freedom ; just as in the 
same way a kelt that has been landed by the rod will 
often be so tired that it will die unless held upright in 
the water and carefully " nursed " back to life. 

Here, then, we have a drift net owner, whose 
evidence is clearly genuine, admitting that there 

VOL. II 2D 
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was a period, about ten years ago, when he used to 
get from four to five kelts a day, which would be 
continued all through February and March, with 
perhaps part of April ; let us say forty fishing days, 
and we can estimate what would have been the take 
of kelts at the time when the drift, nets were at 
their zenith, when one hundred and forty-eight of 
them were out daily. Supposing, then, that each net 
took three kelts a day, that would give a destruction 
of four hundred and forty-four per diem, or eighteen 
thousand in February and March. Large as these 
figures seem, we fail to see how they can be 
disputed, for the witness did not say that he was 
more fortunate than others in catching kelts, and 
moreover he put his daily take at four or five at 
a haul, which at times rose as high as eleven or 
fourteen ; also he must have lifted his net several 
times each day, whereas we have based our calcula- 
tion on only three fish a day, and only one haul. 

We wonder if the Commissioners looked at the 
matter from this point of view, or whether they 
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tried to get further statistics of this kelt massacre. 
We think our figures are under rather than over the 
mark, while if they are anything like correct, then 
small wonder that the Shannon salmon have declined 
in quantity and weight, for of late years it has been 
noticeable that big fish ranging from thirty to forty- 
five pounds are not nearly so plentiful to the rod as 
formerly, a matter which this kelt slaughter easily 
explains, for no fish can attain to such a size without 
having been a kelt at least twice. It will be a day 
of rejoicing for the Shannon if the drift nets can 
be abolished. They have been put off the Slaney 
and some of the adjacent rivers, so it is difficult to 
see why they should be continued on the Shannon, 
especially after the evidence given by the drift-netter 
we have quoted. But then Ireland is a very funny 
place, where sauce for the goose is seldom sauce for 
the gander. 

Fourthly, the Lax Weir Company, with its draft 
nets, snap nets, and cruives, has been complained of 
en masse by netters above and below, and by the 
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anglers. The manager of the company on his part 
has not been behindhand in returning the bombard- 
ment ; indeed, throughout the whole of the evidence 
given to the Commissioners of 1900, it has ever been 
a case of the pot abusing the kettle. " Please, sir, it 
ain't me," cries Mr. Cruive, an exclamation which 
Messrs. Draft, Drift, and Snap alternately repeat at 
the top of their voices when it comes to their turn. 

Some of the residents on the Shannon who are 
well able to judge allege that the drainage system 
often keeps the river at summer level in the spring, 
when the low water forces the fish into the Lax 
Weir, so that hardly any get past it. Others say 
that the King's Gaps in it are wholly ineffective, being 
badly constructed and improperly placed, while they 
have been tampered with by filling them up with 
stones. Again, others declare that the cruives are 
not all opened during the weekly close time. 

Certainly, then, it would be very desirable that 
the Lax Weir should be fished strictly in accordance 
with the letter of the law, for from its position it 
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holds the key to the salmon supply of all the waters 
above it. Certain it is that its killing powers are 
very great, which is proved by the fact that when 
it last changed hands, some thirty years ago, the 
purchase price was ,£12,000. Therefore, it may be 
anticipated that the purchasers would not be content 
with a return of less than twenty per cent, on their 
outlay, seeing that the business is a fluctuating one, 
and also entailing a heavy expenditure on labour, etc. ; 
therefore ,£2,400 a year may be put down as the 
average clear profit, to produce which would require 
a take of fifteen thousand fish of ten pounds sold at 
\od. a pound, and we do not think either the average 
weight or price is as high as this. 

Looking at this weir solely with the eyes of an 
enthusiastic angler, it would be a splendid thing for 
the renters of salmon fishing if the proprietors at 
Castleconnell and Killaloe would combine to buy it 
up, together with the private snap-net rights above 
it ; and if the public drift nets in the estuary were 
abolished this might possibly be done, as a scheme 
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somewhat of this description has already been dis- 
cussed. 

Fifthly ; the snap nets just mentioned are privately 
leased to the netters, and are not in any way a public 
right. Those who rent them complain bitterly of 
the falling off in their takes, though none of them 
will tell us in round numbers what the captures of 
the good days were as compared with those of the 
last five years. 

Sixthly, the rods, and although it seems absurd 
to class these with the far more powerful engines of 
destruction already mentioned, which in one day kill 
more fish than the rods do in the whole season, 
nevertheless, as the anglers do kill a certain, but 
sadly small, amount of fish, we suppose they must 
be included amongst the "engines." Further on 
it will be seen how very, very small the rod take 
has become. 

There is a strong consensus of opinion amongst 
the Shannon proprietors that to a very great extent 
the drainage system is responsible for the diminished 
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supply of fish, for before the construction of the sluice 
gates at Killaloe Lough Derg used to rise steadily or 
to fall gradually, according as the weather was wet or 
dry. At present, when the Lough has risen to a certain 
height, the sluice gates are suddenly lifted, and an im- 
mense mass of water is discharged into the river with 
a mighty rush, so that two or three hpurs suffice to 
send as much water to the sea as would formerly have 
required several days to drain away. Thus the 
river is kept almost continuously at a low level, to 
be suddenly raised for an hour or two at such 
intervals as the keeper of the sluice gate may deem 
proper, and these short running floods are not suffi- 
cient in duration to bring the fish forwards. 

The netters complain loudly of the rods being 
allowed to fish after they have been obliged to stop, 
not because of the harm the anglers do in catching a 
few black fish, for they admit that the captures made 
by the rods in October are but a trifle, the total of 
which would not amount to the proceeds of one 
nights poaching on a tributary. They say that the 
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prolongation of the angling season is an enormous 
encouragement to the poachers, who are thus enabled 
to sell openly their illegally caught fish as rod-taken 
fish. There certainly is a good deal to be said in 
favour of this plea, and it has been suggested as a 
compromise that nets and rods should begin on the 
ist of January instead of the 12th of February, the 
former to cease on the 15th of July, in lieu of 
the 31st, and the latter on the 30th of September, 
in place of the 31st of October. 

Mr. Anthony Mackey, who leases the eel 
fisheries of the Shannon from the Board of Works, 
and who is also an angler, when giving his evidence 
to the Commissioners, proposed that a whole month 
should be cut off the netting season, and that both 
nets and rods should cease on the 30th of June, his 
object being to let in the peal, as rightly enough he 
considered a massacre of the boys and girls not to 
be just the very best way of increasing a population. 
He said :— 

" It would be better to get one spring salmon 
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rather than ever so many in October, and I reckon 
that from a monetary point of view a spring fish is 
more valuable, but from a national point of view 
the October salmon is much more so: he has lived 
through all the difficulties of the year, he has brought 
in his ova within a few weeks of the time to spawn, 
and has become a valuable acquisition from a national 
point of view, although as a marketable article he is 
only worth 2d. a pound ! 

" I do not mean to say that the number killed 
by the rods is any harm to speak of, but where the 
difficulty comes in is that the whole country is open 
for the sale of these red fish, no matter how they 
are caught. They can be exposed for sale as rod- 
caught fish in all the country markets at a low price. 

" I think the Shannon ought not to be shut at a 
time when valuable spring fish are running, and open 
to the rods and the poachers at a time when the fish 
have but a small monetary value, though a very 
large national one." 

With regard to the suggestion of opening the 

VOL. II 2 E 
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river earlier, it is undoubtedly the case that clean 
fish in fair quantities are running in December and 
January, but such an alteration would meet with 
sharp opposition from the upper proprietors, who 
would urge with some reason that the fish which 
ran in January were the only ones that ever reached 
them, though it may be a moot question as to 
whether the curtailment of the netting season by 
a fortnight, which would ensure them a much larger 
supply of spawners, would not eventually benefit them 
to such an extent as to more than compensate them 
for any loss of early fish. 

In speaking of the facilities offered by differing close 
seasons for the sale of poached fish, it is remarkable 
that the Maigue, which falls into the Shannon only 
a little below Limerick, opens for nets and rods on 
the i st of February, or eleven days earlier than the 
Shannon, a matter which should certainly be altered, 
as it is a great incentive to poaching at a time of 
year when fish fetch the highest prices. 

There are many more clean salmon in the Shannon 
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than in the Maigue on the 1st of January, and it 
would almost seem as if the people who made this 
close time did it on purpose to give the poachers 
a chance. Anyway, the Limerick market is plenti- 
fully supplied with spring salmon from the 1st of 
February, all of which are caught in the Maigue, 
at least so it is said, and although the bailiffs know 
well enough that it is not true, yet they are powerless 
to interfere. Therefore, if the angling close season is 
to be altered in order to pervent the sale of poached 
fish, pray let us have the netting times also altered 
with the same object. 

Seventhly, the fresh-water nets at Athlone and 
in the Boyle district only came into existence in 
1863, after the abolition of the greater part of the 
stake nets in the estuary, and should promptly have 
been squashed by the authorities, for certainly the 
Act by which the stake nets were done away with 
did not contemplate a transfer of the fish from them 
to other nets working in fresh water, and all those 
fresh-water nets that failed to prove a right prior to 
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1862 should have been done away with, but as 
nobody troubled about it, the evil still exists, greatly 
to the injury of the river. 

Eighthly, the poachers probably represent a larger 
destructive power than the united captures of all the 
above-mentioned methods put together, for they chiefly 
kill fish in the tributaries when they are about to 
spawn. The destruction is wholesale, from cartfuls 
to sackfuls. They are salted, and said to be better 
than herrings, while any very black unwholesome-look- 
ing ones are given to the pigs ! Great stress has been 
laid on the fact that lately more spawners have been 
seen in the tributaries, and if they were only left un- 
disturbed there would be good reason for rejoicing, but 
inasmuch as hardly one of these fish live to return to 
the sea, while the bulk of them are killed before spawn- 
ing, it does not leave much room for crowing, and fully 
accounts for the increasing scarcity of spring fish. 

The Shannon, with its tributaries, makes up a 
total of from twelve to fifteen hundred miles of waters 
to be protected, for which the available income is in 
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round numbers only ,£2,500, sometimes a little more, 
sometimes a little less, but quite inadequate for doing 
the business properly. 

The inspectors and bailiffs work hard, and do 
their best, and obtain many convictions and fines ; 
a matter that is disheartening to a degree, for no 
sooner is a fine inflicted than on the poachers appealing 
to the Dublin Castle authorities it is reduced almost 
as a matter of course to next to nothing. In 1892 
the total fines came to ^423, which were remitted 
to ^74 ! Thus, as the procuring of these con- 
victions had cost the Conservators ^134, they were 
practically fined ^60 in return for their activity in 
enforcing the law! In 1893 the penalties came to 
^791, only to be remitted to £71 ! In 1894 the 
fines were ^144, reduced to ^32. If it were not so 
serious the whole thing would be a screaming farce, and 
it is to be hoped the Dublin authorities will wake up 
and not stultify themselves by aiding people to break 
laws, the preservation of which is the only raison 
d'Hre of the existence of the authorities themselves. 
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Also the authorities are further egregiously hum- 
bugged in these appeals for remission. Poor Pat is 
often represented as a feeble old married man out of 
work, with a large family of starving children, when, 
as a fact, he is a young bachelor, full of health and 
strength. Also there are often cases where fines have 
been remitted, and the same man has been brought up 
for the same offence within a few weeks, when again 
being fined afresh, the fine has again been reduced ! 
If fines are to act as a deterrent to poaching, they 
should be enforced in the same way that they are in 
England and Scotland, while poachers convicted a 
certain number of times should be sent to prison 
without the option of paying a fine. If this was 
done, and if the Constabulary were ordered to help 
the bailiffs in the spawning season, there would be 
a good chance of keeping this rampant and wanton 
poaching within bounds. 

The Lough Derg trout are also just as sweet. to the 
poacher as salmon, and require as much preservation, 
for they quit the lake in vast numbers to spawn in 
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the streams, where they are swept up by basket- 
fuls ; and we certainly think that anglers who go to 
Mount Shannon or any of the other centres on 
Lough Derg for the May-fly season should be 
called on to pay a \os. rod licence, for unless some- 
thing of the sort is done to provide better protection, 
assuredly the May-fly season there will become a 
thing of the past, for it has already fallen off greatly 
from its best days. 

As the Shannon fisheries have undoubtedly been 
injured by the Government in the construction of 
the drainage works, which have entailed already- 
described evils on the river, while necessitating the 
destruction at Killaloe of the largest and finest 
spawning bed on it, it may be fairly urged that 
the Shannon has a claim on the authorities which no 
other river has, except the Erne for similar reasons. 

Upwards of one million has been spent on these 
drainage works, whereby the river from Lough Allen 
to Killaloe has practically been converted into a lake, 
with no rapids such as salmon delight to spawn on. 
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In the same period the Government have spent over 
,£750,000 in harbours and improvement of the sea 
fisheries, although their value is but ,£390,000 as 
against ,£520,000 of the salmon fisheries, on which 
nothing has ever been spent. So the Shannon 
proprietors may fairly ask that their efforts for the 
improvement of the fishery should be backed up by 
State aid. There is no doubt that the Government, 
while improving the property of others by reclaiming 
their lands from floods by the drainage works, have 
done considerable harm to the properties of those 
concerned in the salmon supply and salmon angling 
of the river. Had this been done by private 
enterprise, the initiators would have been liable to 
an action for damages, but the King can do no 
wrong ; and although the axiom is indisputable, the 
power is seldom, if ever, abused, and we cannot but 
think that if the matter was properly laid before the 
authorities they might be inclined to make some 
recompense for the injury unwittingly wrought, and 
scarcely to have been foreseen. 
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Perhaps even they might be induced to pur- 
chase the Lax Weir and place it in the hands of 
trustees chosen from the riparian owners, to work 
as they thought best in the interests of the river! 

Having in as few words as possible made the 
reader acquainted with the main features of all the 
legal and illegal methods of capture in use on the 
Shannon, we will now turn to its anglings. The river 
opens for rods on the 1st of February, the nets not 
commencing till the 12th of the month and ceasing 
on the 31st of July, while the rods may be plied to 
the 31st of October, fully a fortnight too late in our 
humble opinion, for by that time the fish are very 
black, and certainly not worth eating by anyone who 
" knows what's what." 

With reference to these black fish, writing of 
them recalls an amusing incident which happened to 
us some years ago, when, having brought home a 
gentleman of forty-two pounds, who for reasons best 
known to himself had gone into the deepest mourn- 
ing, our host packed him off to a well-known owner 
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of racehorses. The gift was warmly acknowledged, 
and in return we were sent the winner of the Cesare- 
witch, which happened to be in the stable of our friend. 
So far so good, for a few days later all of us were a 
little the richer. Now the big fish had been sent by 
our host because he knew his friend was not an 
angler, and would not attach much importance to 
the colour of the gift. Neither did he, but to our 
dismay later on we heard that as he was leaving 
home and could not eat it himself he had presented 
it "as one of the finest and best-conditioned fish 
he had ever seen " to a royal duke, who, well 
knowing all about salmon, was much too clever to 
eat it. Now although the duke had also backed the 
winner of the Cesarewitch, he nevertheless vowed 
we had conspired to make an attack on his digestion, 
and that this was a matter that could only be put 
right by a meeting round the royal table under a 
solemn promise that we would drink as much " forty- 
seven " as the big fish would have wanted of water 
for him to swim in. 
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But to return to the Shannon. Salmon weigh 
from twelve to forty-five pounds, and in the good 
times many were the captures ranging between thirty 
and forty pounds ; therefore it is not an easy matter 
to state an average weight, but Lord Massy, who 
knows the river well, puts it at between nineteen and 
twenty pounds. 

Peal average from five and a half to six and a 
half pounds, and beginning to run about the 20th 
of May, the season is at its height by the middle 
of June. 

March, April, and May are the best months 
for salmon, June and July for grilse. August is 
comparatively idle, with September and October 
yielding autumn fish. There are no sea trout worth 
mention, though an odd one is got now and again 
in June and July. 

The angling is chiefly carried on from "cots" 
or flat-bottomed boats, worked by two men with 
stings, and managed with great skill by the Castle- 
connell and Killaloe boatmen. 
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Here is a picture of a cot with the late Tuohy 
standing in it, who, until recently, was the oldest 
and one of the most famous cot men on the river. 
We give, also, a portrait of another good man, 
C. Scaife, usually employed by Mr. C. G. Williams, 
which well shows the sort of gaff used on the 
Shannon, with the long handle always made of 
hazel. Personally we prefer a somewhat stouter 
hook, with a simple broad curve, for we think they 
take a better hold and are less liable to straighten 
when lifting out a very big fish, or when making a 
bad stroke and catching the point against a stone 
instead of against a fish. 

The cots are poled into position and held there 
by the boatmen whilst the angler fishes as much of 
the pool as he can reach, when the cot is dropped 
a little down stream, and the angler commences 
again. 

The old-fashioned lures were fly, par, eel tail, and 
colley ; then about 1870 the shrimp was introduced, 
which is in reality a, small prawn, for a further 
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description of which see "Galway River," Vol. I. 
At first the salmon took this new lure with remark- 
able freedom, and though at times they still take it 
well, there is a growing idea that, having got used 
to the lure, they do not lay hold of it as freely as 
formerly. Be that as it may, the Devon minnow 
is now the favourite. The fly is not of much use 
until May, but even then more reliance is placed 
on the bait. 

There are eight fisheries at Castleconnell, all of 
which used to give grand sport when the water 
was just right for each, for of course some are 
high-water, and some are medium, and others are 
low-water anglings. Their names are Doonass, 
Hermitage, Worldsend, Woodlands, Newgarden, 
Prospect, Summer Hill, and the Castle. 

Here are the returns from the Doonass water for 
many years, which is the best of the Castleconnell 
anglings. 

1863 . Before Act of 1863 167 fish for the season 



1865 . Till end of August 425 

1866 . Whole season 671 
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It will be seen how greatly the catch of salmon 
has fallen off since 1884. This fishery was at one 
time let for ^360, which eventually rose to ;£ 1,000, 
and it still remains but a little under that figure. 
Mr. George C. Williams, of Llanrumney Hall, 
Cardiff, has had it for the spring of the last five 
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seasons, and it is to him I am indebted for the 

excellent photographs of the river. 

The Hermitage water of Lord Massy comes next. 

Here are the returns for a number of years : — 

104 salmon to 31st May 

„ 64 afterwards 
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Here, again, the falling off from 1884 is very 
marked. This is a very pretty bit of water, which 
Lord Massy usually keeps in his own hands for 
May and June, and lets for the rest of the season, 
It consists of about half a mile of the County Limerick 
or left bank, in which there are twelve casts, most 
of them fished by cot. Of these, Back of the Leap, 
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Fallahassy, Poolbeg, the Commodore, and Moreagh 
are the best. The average take at present is forty 
salmon to end of May, with seventy grilse and 
twenty salmon chiefly in the autumn. Perhaps the 




PART OF DOONASS AND HERMITAGE 

I'OL'L-NA-IIASSA IN THE DISTANCE 

best score ever made on this reach was that of the 
one hundred and four salmon taken by Captain 
Vansittart prior to the 31st of May, which weighed 
two thousand two hundred and thirty-four pounds, 
showing the extraordinary average of over twenty- 
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one pounds. This beat fishes best in very high 
and quite low water. 

The Worldsend water returns since 1893 : — 
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The Woodland water : 
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This water belongs to Colonel Rich, of 17, 
Queen's Gate Terrace, London, and in 1901 it was 
for sale, with the house. It consists of about three- 
quarters of a mile on the right or County Clare 
bank, the present tenant being Mr. Greenhill, and 
before that Captain Campbell had it at ^180 
for six or seven years, when he often got his half- 
dozen a day. 

Newgarden. 
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This fishery shows the falling off in grilse as well 
as in salmon. 1891 and three following seasons gave 
four hundred and twenty-three fish, chiefly grilse, 
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after the 31st of May. 1895 and three following 
years only yielded one hundred and twenty-two. 

Prospect. 

1896 . . . 15 to 31st May 34 afterwards 

1897 . . 12 „ 49 

1898 . 12 n 30, list incomplete 
rSgg . & „ 31 

The Newgarden and Prospect fishings are rented 
by Mr, Harrison Cripps, i-.k,cs M 2, Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street. In November, iSgg, he wrote to 
the Commissioners as follows : — 

" I am afraid it would be impossible for me to 
come over and give evidence just nuw, but, if 
necessary, I might do so. I hold on lease the rod 
fishing of two of the largest fisheries at Castleconnell, 
and since I have fished this water every year for 
thirteen seasons I think you will recognise that I 
am not speaking without good knowledge, I pay 
^500 a year rent on lease, and employ four men 
on the water. Owing to the steady falling off in 
the fishing my water has become almost valueless, 
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indeed so much so that this year it was not worth 
fishing, and I did not go over. In the present state 
of affairs, when my lease terminates, four years 
hence, I would not renew at as many shillings as 




MR. G. C. WILLIAMS PRAWNING ON NEWGARDEN 

I now pay pounds. I have constantly observed my 
water and the habits of the salmon, and have no 
doubt as to the chief cause of the scarcity of fish. 
The grilse only run for a very limited period, from 
about the middle of June to the middle of July. 
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The whole future supply of salmon in the following 
years depends on the number of grilse that get 
through the nets into the river. If the water should 
be at a low summer level, as it has been for the last 
few years, owing to the narrow gut through which 




11 PIN BE,'* PROSPECT WATER 

the main stream has to pass in a portion of the 
Limerick district (Mr. Cripps alludes evidently to 
the King's Gaps in the Lax Weir ; it is only his 
courtesy which prevents him from naming the 
culprit), practically every grilse is stopped to be 
killed in the nets. 
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"Of recent years, when the water has been low, 
and when I have been fishing in the last week of 
June and the first one of July day by day, I have 
hardly seen a grilse in the whole of my water, 
when all the time I would be reading of the large 
quantities taken in the nets below. Another cause 
of the failure of a fair proportion of these fish to 
get through is the mismanagement of the weekly 
close time, for, owing to the great length of the 
estuary, it does not give time enough for the fish 
to get through, and those that escape the nets of 
the lower reaches when they are off on Saturday 
and Sunday are got on the upper reaches by the 
nets on Monday and Tuesday. I would make the 
following suggestions : — 

" i. That the weekly close time should be altered 
so as to be Saturday and Sunday in the lower half 
of the Limerick district, and Sunday and Monday 
in the upper half. 

" 2. An absolutely close time for grilse, all netting 
and angling being stopped for the last ten days of 
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June, or, considering how comparatively small is the 
number of grilse killed by the rod, that the upper 
proprietors should, if angling were permitted during 
these ten days, give up in exchange the last two 
months of the season, namely, September and 
October, at w r hich period the fish are but poor 
sport for angling purposes." 

Summerhill and Castle usually go together. In — 
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The Summerhill fishery belongs to Colonel 
Vincent, and is let to Mr. Ingham, who has pur- 
chased the De Burgho property opposite, and in 
which is comprised the Castle water. The whole 
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is about half a mile on both banks, sometimes fished 
by the owner and sometimes let. Only one boat 
is wanted, while there are one or two pools that 
can be fished from the bank. It has been little 
fished for peal for the last few seasons, owing to 
their scarcity. Medium high water suits best. Last 
season the top weight was secured by a lady, who 
landed a fine spring salmon of forty-one pounds. 

It is worthy of note that in 1899 salmon were 
so scarce that only eighty-four were taken on the 
whole of the Castleconnell fisheries up to the 31st 
of May, and this though the waters were harder 
fished than ever with every sort of lure, for it is 
always the case that as fish get fewer the harder will 
the true angler work. 

It will not do to leave here without mentioning 
the Enrights, who have made the Castleconnell rod 
famous wherever there are anglers — always a spliced 
rod, sometimes in three pieces, but more often in 
only two ; with their small buts, spring from the 
hand, and great power, they possess a fascination of 
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their own, which makes a return to the metal joints 
unpleasant. Of course in travelling about there is 
the drawback of stowing away in safety the length 
of each half of an eighteen-foot rod. 

From these figures it will be seen that here, as 
in nearly every other river in Ireland, the salmon 
is regarded in much the same light as are our 
English hares in those counties where the shootings 
are small and held by the tenants. Each one says 
to himself, "It is here to-day, it will be gone to- 
morrow ; if I do not kill it my neighbour will get it t 
so I may just as w f ell have it myself. 1 ' so every hare 
is shot, with the result that in many counties they 
have been wiped out. What has happened to the 
hare in some parts of England will happen to the 
salmon in Ireland, only the process of annihilation 
will be longer. The quantity of hares in any particular 
county is, however, hardly a matter of national import- 
ance, whereas our salmon fisheries are, and if the Irish 
Fishery Commissioners do not speedily take the bull 
by the horns, they will justify the opinion already freely 
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expressed by many Irish gentlemen that they are 
practically worthless except as regards sea fisheries. 

The river between the top of the Castleconnell 
angling and Killaloe is not of much account, although 
some early fish are always taken on the Parteen 
water, belonging to Mr. Twiss, of Birdhill House. 
Therefore we will make our way direct to the 
comfortable quarters at Ayle Vane House, kept by 
Mr. A. M. Grace, who is also agent for Mr. J. Odell 
Vintner, of Southfield, Cambridge, and always ready 
to give anglers every information. 

The fishing is limited to barely three-quarters of 
a mile above Killaloe Bridge, with about two and a 
half miles below it, sport being carried on in just 
the same way as at Castleconnell. 

The first fishery met with belongs to General 
O'Nial. It is always let, and consists of about a 
mile on the Clare, or right bank, in which there are 
four good pools — Upper and Lower Scrammel, 
Clough, and Bewails. High water suits it best, and 
salmon are got from the opening of the season to 
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the end of May. June and July are good for grilse, 
a few sea trout coming with them. 

Opposite to this is the Free Water, on the 
Tipperary side. 

Above the bridge, on the Clare side, the angling 
belongs to Major Gartside Spaight, who lets it to Mr. 
J. Odell Vintner, who sublets, while reserving for him- 
self a rod in June and July. The opposite side be- 
longs to Mr. F. C. Henry, of Fort Henry, Killaloe, the 
top pool on this side being owned by Major Spaight, 
of Derry Castle, Killaloe. The angling of this side 
is also let, Mr. Henry reserving a rod for himself 
in autumn. The two sides are limited to two boats 
each, but two rods may fish from the same boat, 
while in high water there is a little bank casting. 
Though salmon are taken from the opening day, 
the best of the sport is usually in April and May ; 
June and July for grilse. 

Low water suits this fishery best, and floods are 
quickly run off by the aid of the sluice gates. The 
season of 1891 was a good one on this part of the 
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Shannon, many very heavy fish being killed. On 
the 8th of May, Mr. J. C. H. Daniel, on the 
Tipperary side, had no less than seven fish, weighing 
one hundred and forty pounds, the largest scaling 
thirty pounds ; while on the same day Mr. Cecil 
Wray had two of thirty-two and thirty pounds; 
Mr. Mott other two of twenty and fourteen 
pounds ; Mr. Spurling one of eighteen pounds ; 
and Mr. Buckworth one of twelve pounds — thirteen 
spring fish for that day weighing two hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds. On the day before this big 
score, eight others were captured, headed by a forty- 
pounder, which fell to the rod of Mr. Spurling. 

It is remarkable that In 1891 the peal fishing, in 
spite of the few seen at Castleconnell, was very good, for 
sixty-three with three salmon were taken in one week, 
while the following one gave forty-two with four salmon. 

There are about a dozen good casts in this two 
miles of water, the best perhaps being the three 
Meadow Pools, the Mill Pool, Isle Rue, Kissanne, 
and Bonan Voi, though the spelling of this latter 
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one is perhaps phonetic. For several years our old 
friend, the late Major Traherne, rented the famous 
Fort Henry anglings on the Tipperary side, and 
many were the whoppers he laid on the bank. In 
this just-ended season of 1902 the total take on the 
Fort Henry water was sixty-one salmon, averaging 
eighteen and a half pounds, headed by one of forty- 
five and a half pounds, plus one hundred and nineteen 
grilse. 

Though the bulk of the fish are killed by baits, 
prawn and spoon being the favourites, there are 
always some taken with the fly — in April and May 
rather than in February and March, and altogether 
there are more fish taken with the fly at Killaloe than 
at Castleconnell ; a good sportsman will kill about half 
his fish with the fly: the green hands and the duffers 
who let their boatmen fish and only take the rod 
when a salmon is hooked seldom see the fly used, 
as the boatmen — fishing solely for the pot — prefer 
the bait. Most of the standard Scotch patterns will 
kill, such as Jock Scot, Thunder and Lightning, and 
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Blue Doctor, to which can be added the Castle- 
connell patterns already given. 

As Killaloe is the chief centre of the Shannon 
eel-fishery weirs, which have been accused of killing 
masses of smolts in their descent to the sea, it may 
be as well to say that, in our humble opinion, and 
so far as these particular eel weirs are concerned, 
they have been erroneously attacked, and that the 
injury they cause is not worth mentioning, for they do 
not commence to fish at any of the three stations 
(the other two being at Athlone and Castleconnell) 
until the ist of July, by which date the bulk of the 
smolts are already in salt water. In this respect 
these eel nets differ widely from those at Toome 
Bridge on Lough Neagh,* which, commencing to 
fish a month earlier, do undoubtedly kill a vast 
amount of smolts. 

The habits of the slimy ones are exactly the 
reverse to those of the salmonidce, for they go to 
the sea to spawn and return to the river to re- 
* See " River Bann," Vol. I. 
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cuperate. These eel nets have a very badly fixed 
close time on the Shannon, for they have to cease 
work on the 31st of January, just at the very time 
when there is a great run to the sea during February, 
ami it would do away with all chance of imputing 
damage to smolts if these nets, which catch but little 
in the opening month, were not allowed to begin to 
work till the 1st of August, and to continue to the 
end uf February. Later on, when the eels return 
to the river in April and May, after having spawned, 
they are just as much kelts, and unfit for food, as 
are salmon that have spawned in fresh water ; never- 
theless large quantities are poached by lengthy night 
lines, and sent to Billingsgate for sale. 

The small tributaries to Lough Derg (which by 
the way is fearfully poached by cross-lines) are very 
numerous, and up most of them salmon poke their 
way to spawn. The three largest fall in on the 
north shore — the Cappoch, the Woodford, and the 
Scarriff, which empties the Loughs of Graney and 
O'Grady. In respect of this last-named tributary, 
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Colonel O'Callaghan Westropp, through whose pro- 
perty it flows, gave to the Commissioners a dire 
report indeed, for even the tennis nets were stolen 
from his lawn to be used by the poachers, while not 
one single fish that comes up in the autumn ever 
returns, and the trout, too, are poached wholesale, 
and the fish that are destroyed in this one little 
stream would stock a fair-sized river. 

Passing Portumna,* the Little Brbsna, of thirty- 
six miles, falls in on the left bank at Meelick, forming 
the boundary between Tipperary and King's County, 
while the Brosna proper enters the river to the north, 
a few miles beyond Banagher. Under present circum- 
stances neither stream is seriously worth considering 
by the salmon-fisher from England. 

Although both rivers have angling associations, 
that on the little one being initiated by Colonel Rut- 
ledge, while that of the Brosna proper was started by 
Sir Andrew Armstrong, both gentlemen complain that 
the lock at Meelick has spoilt the spawning beds of 
* See " Galway County," Vol I. 
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the Shannon thereabouts, and that the fish, ousted 
from their old quarters, where they were safe, have 
been forced to spawn in the two Brosnas, where they 
have become the spoil of the poacher, as the associa- 
tions have not sufficient funds to give them proper 
protection. 

■ On the Galway side of the main river the Suck 
is the chief tributary, which has been dealt with when 
writing of County Galway in Vol. I. 

At Athlone the river expands into Lough Ree, 
the principal tributary to which, the Inny, is in much 
the same sorry plight as those of Lough Derg, albeit 
it drains the Loughs of Derravarra and Iron, and 
discharges a large volume of water into the lake. 
As from Lough Ree upwards the Shannon is of no 
account as a salmon angling river, we will come 
to the end of our labours with a very few words 
about the streams falling into the Shannon estuary 
on the Clare side. 

The Bunratty is the first of any consequence 
after leaving Limerick, and we think we are correct 
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in saying that a few spring fish and some grilse in 
June are got in it. The same may be said with 
respect to the Fergus at Ennis, where there is an 
imposing-looking salmon leap. 

From Fergus mouth to Loop Head, on the west, 
there are numerous small streams, most of them 
being deadly traps for spawning salmon, albeit 
holding sea trout in summer floods. 

On rounding Loop Head and turning up the 
Atlantic-washed shores of Clare, we again meet with 
numbers of similar short streams, of which the most 
prominent are the Coonaclare, the Creech, the 
Annageeragh, draining Lough Doo, the Cullenagh, 
at Ennistymon, with the Kilcolgan and Clarin falling 
into Galway Bay at Stradbally, all of which hold a 
few salmon, but more sea trout. 

This brings us once more to Galway city, where, 
when starting on our first volume, we jauntily doffed 
our "caubeen" to the public with a heart made merry 
by the thought of seeing new rivers ; now, however, 
that we have come to the end of our undertaking we 
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lay down our pen somewhat in a state of depression, 
for it has been but poor work to wander from river 
to river, only to find that in nearly all of them salmon 
angling has been almost ruined by illegal practices — 
angjing which, if only properly preserved, would be 
the means of bringing many thousands of pounds 
of English gold into this terribly '. poverty-stricken, 
but most beautiful island. , ,., . ... 
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CHAPTER VI 

A SHORT COMPARISON OF THE IRISH FISHERY 
LAWS WITH THOSE OF SCOTLAND 

Although there is a continually increasing diminu- 
tion of the salmon supply both in Scotland and 
Ireland, we think it is quite clear that this arises from 
widely different causes. 

In Scotland the falling off admits of easy ex- 
planation, for the poaching there is comparatively 
nothing to what it is in Ireland; moreover, there 
are no public netting rights, while in only a few 
cases is there any netting in fresh water, the Spey, 
the Tay, and the Awe being perhaps the most 
prominent examples of river netting. 

All the mischief in Scotland is caused by the 
shortness of the weekly close time, coupled with there 
being no limit to the number of the bag nets that 
may be set up ; and unless something is done in the 
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direction that we advocate, the Scotch salmon supply- 
will never make any great improvement. When the 
Scotch weekly close time was fixed at thirty-six hours 
by the Act of 1868 — viz. from six o'clock on Saturday- 
afternoon to the same hour on Monday morning — 
there were just about a thousand stake and bag nets 
working round the whole of the Scotch coasts, and 
our law makers after due reflection considered that this 
weekly close time was long enough to ensure such a 
stock of salmonida to all the rivers as would amply 
provide against the ravages of these one thousand nets 
and yet leave a large surplus for sport and for breeding. 
In this premise they were right enough, for after 1868 
salmon did begin to increase considerably, but pari 
passu so did the nets, until, a few years ago, there 
were fully two thousand at work, all of which 
were more scientifically managed than formerly. 
Thus, though the weekly slap of thirty-six hours 
could provide against the destruction of one thousand 
nets, it was wholly unable to keep pace with the 
ravages of double that number, and down ! down ! ! 
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down ! ! ! went the Scotch salmon supply, never to 
go up ! up ! ! up ! ! ! again until the number of the 
bag nets is limited, and the weekly close time made 
to correspond with the Irish one of forty-eight hours 
— from six a.m. on Saturday tosix a.m. on Monday. 

Therefore in this respect the ' Irish* rivers are 
better off than the Scotch ones,' while also they are 
in a superior position with regard to the annual close 
seasons, for in Ireland there is no absurd law, as 
there is in Scotland, which decrees that the annual 
close time must be neither more nor less than one 
hundred and sixty-eight days! — a reading of the 1868 
Act which compels the Fishery Board of Scotland 
to declare many rivers to be open on the nth of 
February, although no clean fish are ever known 
to enter them until two or three months later, a 
feeble proceeding which gives the kelt catcher and 
the poacher only too good an opportunity. 

The amount of poaching in Scotland is as nil 
when compared with what goes on in Ireland. t In 
the former country it is kept under fairfy well, in 
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the latter— phew ! it is simply appalling. Often 
have we sacculated as to whether it would not be 

JL 

possible to get together a combination of pro- 
prietors of salmon anglings with a view of sending 
paid " missionaries " into the worst-poached districts 
to preach on behalf of the spawning fish, and to 
prove to the ignorant 4< boys " who now make a 
practice of killing them on the spawning beds that 
they would put more money into their pockets by 
preserving them than by salting them. " Sermons " 
might also be addressed to netters and cruive men, 
pointing out that they are cutting their own throats 
in killing every grilse they can, for the pretty little 
fellows will not scale more than five pounds apiece, 
which represents 5s., at a market price of is. b. 
pound, whereas if these June and July grilse were 
allowed to live they would return as salmon in the 
following spring, varying in weight from twelve to 
seventeen pounds, and then they would be worth 2s. 
a pound in the market, and thus every grilse worth 
only 5^. in June would then realise from 24s. to 34^. 

VOL. II 2 L 
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in the spring, the difference in price going into the 
pockets of the net owner. Perhaps the parish priests 
might be induced to take an interest in the question, 
though it is an open secret that as matters are at 
present many of them are the grateful recipients of 
a bit of poached salmon. 

If the Government would only order the Coast- 
guards and the Constabulary to help in the preserva- 
tion of the spawning beds, and the enforcement of 
the weekly close time, all would soon be well with the 
Irish fisheries, and it is truly remarkable that there 
is such reluctance on the part of the authorities to 
make this concession, which would benefit the whole 
of Ireland so much. If poaching in Scotland was 
carried on in the same wasteful, wholesale, and un- 
checked manner as it is in Ireland, then, what with 
that evil and the destruction caused by the two 
thousand bag nets, there would hardly be a fish left 
in the land of cakes. 

Again, with regard to the drift nets, which in 
Scotland have been abolished off the surface of the 
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waters, in Ireland they are painfully in evidence, 
fishing not only in the open sea but in the estuaries 
of the rivers. It is needless to say more here 
about these nets, except to mention once again the 
fact that wherever they have appeared they have 
brought destruction. They are our b$te noire, and 
throughout these volumes we have not hesitated to 
"slate" them as they deserve, for their method of 
working is a ridiculous mockery of the Fishery Law, 
which makes a great parade about protecting unclean 
fish from destruction in the fresh water of the rivers, 
or by the seine nets of the estuaries, while it proceeds 
to stultify itself by sanctioning the destruction of 
thousands of kelts in these drift nets, which by their 
method of working must inevitably kill clean and 
unclean fish at each drift. 

In Scotland all salmon fisheries are Crown 
property, except where they have been bestowed 
by charter, and thus there is no right of public 
salmon netting. For the same reason we hold that 
the public rights in Ireland are also vested in the 
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Crown, which has the power, if it chooses to exercise 
it in the interest of the community, of determining 
whether it will issue any, or, if any, how many, 
licences to the public for fishing, and that all public 
fishings are Crown property unless it can be shown 
they have been granted by charter to private 
owners, who, by failing to protect or exercise their 
rights, have allowed them to drift by lapse of time 
into public ones. 

The snap net is, fortunately, unknown in Scot- 
land. They are about ten yards long, and are used 
between two boats, generally flat-bottomed cots, 
two men being in each, which are kept apart by 
one man paddling while the other holds the head 
and foot line of the net. The fish can be felt to 
strike the net, when a quick and dexterous tightening 
of the foot line doubles it up and enfolds the fish. 
They are very deadly when worked in narrow 
channels, while if they are numerous hardly a fish 
can escape them, and they should certainly be 
abolished from all fresh waters. 



*^^ 
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As compared with Scotland, it is the further good 
fortune of Ireland to have no large impassable falls 
such as exist on the Conon, Spean, and Tummel, 
which hinder salmonidce from ascending into upwards 
of a thousand miles of rivers and many thousands 
of acres of lochs, while moreover none of the new 
anglings that have hitherto been created by the 
laddering of any Irish falls have been claimed by 
the Crown in a similar manner as has been done 
in Scotland. 

We write in the firm conviction that good angling 
will bring more prosperity and more money into a 
district than good netting, a proposition which has 
often been proved to be true in Scotland. 

Anglers do not expect to come to an Irish river 
in the spring and to catch each day for an outlay of a 
few shillings say a fish of sixteen pounds, which it 
would cost them 40J. to purchase from their fishmonger. 
Anglers are quite ready to pay for the fish they catch 
at wholesale price, and to be mulcted in a further 
round sum for their sport, for they recognise that their 
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ever-increasing number forbids them to hope to rent 
good salmon fishing cheaply. 

We feel convinced that in certain rivers the 
netting profits might be fully maintained, while 
enormous additional profits could be made by letting 
the angling under entirely altered conditions. 

At present most of our anglings are more or less 
worthless, which is caused by the nets working below 
them. Our idea is that in such rivers as permit of 
it the nets should work above the rods. Take the 
Erne as an illustration of our meaning, and let us 
suppose that the numbers of the public nets of the 
estuary were limited to an average of the number 
that had worked for the last ten years. Then, 
further, let us imagine that the private nets working 
below the falls of Assaroe were removed entirely, 
and that an agreement had been entered into between 
those private net owners and the owners of the 
angling rights on the river (which in the case of 
the Erne would not be necessary, as the nettings 
and the anglings are in the same hands) to pool the 
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profits and divide them pro rata. This all being 
satisfactorily arranged, then the river should be let 
out in rods, and netting carried on at the top of the 
angling beat, which in this case would be at the 
Belleek Fish Pass. If that were done, then every 
fish, and they are counted by thousands, now caught 
by the nets below the Assaroe Falls would pass 
unhindered beneath the lures of the rods, when 
doubtlessly very large numbers would be captured 
as compared with the total killed at present. 

The angling on the four miles between the 
Assaroe Falls and the fish pass at Belleek is at 
present let at £4 per week per rod, and, speaking 
from memory, we believe it is limited to eight rods/ 
If, however, we have unwittingly under-estimated 
their number, then so much the larger will be the 
profits made on the following basis; — 

The Erne rod season begins on the 20th of May 
and continues to the 30th of September, a period 
of nineteen weeks, in which there is seldom a vacant 
rod ticket. Assuming there is no vacancy, then under 
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the present conditions this will produce a yearly sum 
of ^608. Now, supposing our scheme to be carried 
out, what would a rod be worth per week under such 
altered conditions ? Well, we think an average of £2$ 
a week is a very reasonable estimate, for where is the 
angler who could afford it — and there are hundreds 
who can — who would not give ^25 for a week 
of sport, in which he would be nearly certain to 
kill from thirty to fifty fish — perhaps many more? 
Thus, if the cost of the weekly ticket was raised 
from £4. to ^25, we have the angling rent of one 
river only jumping from the modest sum of ^608 
to the respectable total of ^"3,800! which estimate 
is well within the mark and might easily be sur- 
passed, as under such conditions of fish - plenty 
the number of rods could probably be increased. Of 
course the take of the nets at Belleek would be 
minus the extra numbers of fish caught by the rods, 
but estimating the total rod catch at four thousand 
five hundred fish over and above the present average 
catch, yet the great augmentation of the angling rent 
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would more than counterbalance the loss of these 
four thousand five hundred fish to the nets, for even 
if they were reckoned at ten pounds each, at lod. 
a pound, they would only produce ,£1,870, which 
would leave a balance of ,£1,930 to the good in 
favour of the angling, and this is assuming that the 
rods kept all the fish they caught. 

The above scheme is no wild chimerical idea 
evolved from the brain of a dreaming angler; all 
that is needful to carry it out successfully is a 
combination of the owners of the netting rights 
with the owners of the angling rights. That there 
would be " difficulties " in arranging this we fully 
recognise, but if both parties approached the matter 
in a spirit of conciliation, and were actuated by a 
mutual wish to carry it through, we can see no reason 
why agreements to this effect should not be arrived 
at. This very thing has been done with remarkable 
success in Sweden by a gentleman who, luckily for 
himself, owned the whole of a river, together with 
the foreshores for some distance on either side of 
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its mouth. He removed all the nets from foreshore 
and river, and, arranging to net a pool four miles 
above the tideway, he fished the intervening distance 
with fly only. The experiment resulted in extra- 
ordinary captures to the rod, while, strange to say, 
the returns from the net at the top of the angling 
beat, and the price obtained for the fish, although 
netted in fresh water, remained the same as when 
the coasts were worked by bag nets and the mouth 
of the river by nets and cobles. We think we are 
correct in stating that the owner had a record day 
of over sixty fish of seven pounds each to his own 
rod, while during the best months of the season 
takes of twenty and thirty a day were common 
events, and we know for a fact that in what was 
considered the worst month two rods took close on 
one hundred and fifty. 

Had bait as well as fly been permitted the take 
would have been nearly doubled, while the average 
weight would have been largely increased, for it 
was a peculiarity of the fish of this river that only 
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the small ones would rise to a fly, for the nets above 
the angling took quantities of salmon ranging from 
twelve to forty pounds, all of which must have 
passed under the flies of the anglers. 

At the present day the fish-selling angler is not 
looked upon with favour by his brother sportsmen. 
Fifty years ago the gentlemen who sold game were 
viewed in much the same light — it was considered 
infra dig. In those days pheasants cost 5s. each 
in the poulterers shop; then by degrees stricter 
preservation, with a better knowledge of hand- 
rearing, brought about such a vast increase in the 
number of the pheasants that all preservers had 
perforce to sell, and nowadays gentlemen make no 
secret of the fact that they market their surplus 
game, and all thought of infra dig. has passed 
away, greatly to the gain of the public, for in 
November — that month of battues — pheasants are 
cheaper than chickens, and good fat birds can be 
bought for 2S. each in all the large towns. 

Therefore we should like to see fish -selling 
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anglers as plentiful as game sellers, always provided 
that the salmon-selling angler was forced to go to the 
fishmonger by the same plethora that drives the game 
preserver to seek the game dealer. 

If salmon were as plentiful in the rivers of 
Ireland as pheasants are in the covers of England, 
then thither would rich anglers flock in large numbers, 
when their presence for some months in succession 
would not only bring much money into poor districts, 
where it is most urgently needed, but with it also 
would come a certain amount of civilisation, education, 
and new ideas ; for a gentleman staying in any one 
spot for a month at a stretch will be nearly sure to 
have plentiful supplies of newspapers, magazines, etc., 
all of which will be distributed amongst the natives, 
who will study them eagerly and discuss them for 
many a day after theif donor has departed. 

Also with regard to angling, there is no other 
sport that can be pursued with so much zest from 
boyhood to old age, while likewise there is none 
which gives the faddist a poorer opportunity of 
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raising the cry of cruelty ; and then again there is 
no other fresh-water fish, and only the sole and the 
turbot in the sea, that can hold its own with salmon 
as a food. Therefore we want to see salmon cheap 
and plentiful, with many contented anglers on the 
banks of every stream, for if such a state of affairs 
could be established, then we feel sure that all round 
the coasts of Ireland, especially on those of the west, 
we should speedily see happier-looking native faces, 
from which the anglers money would have driven 
that sad look of starvation and hopelessness begotten 
of dire poverty that may unfortunately now be 
witnessed all too often. 

The evils of weirs, water abstraction, and pollution 
are not nearly so overwhelming in Ireland as they 
are in England and Scotland, and in our humble 
opinion the salmon rivers of Ireland are capable of 
yielding many times more salmon both to the nets 
and the rods than the united rivers of England and 
Scotland could possibly be made to produce. 

The big Irish rivers are larger than the great 
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ones of Scotland, while many more of the small 
Irish streams have the advantage of lake sources 
than have the lesser ones of Scotland, and altogether 
the Fishery Law of Ireland, especially in the lengthier 
weekly close time, is more favourable to salmon 
production than is the law of Scotland. 

If in Ireland drift nets were declared illegal, or 
if they were made illegal up to the end of May, so 
that they could not kill nearly the whole of the 
descending kelts, if snap nets were prohibited in 
fresh water, if a limit was placed on the numbers of 
the public and private nets, and protection assured 
to spawning fish, then there is hardly a conceivable 
limit to the numbers of salmon that the Irish rivers 
might not be made to yield. 

So here's luck, and God bless you, Pat ! (though 
in moments of hasty speech we have not always 
said so), for, poacher though you are, it is impossible 
for us anglers to help liking you somewhat ; but pray 
give up killing the goose that lays the golden eggs, 
and allow us to like you still better! 
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A few months ago a fisherman's wife wrote to us 
as follows in reply to a letter of ours telling her 
husband we were ill and not able to come to him in 
February, as had been arranged : — 

" Pat has been ill also, but will be ready for you 
in March. I am sorry to hear you were ill, but we 
trust in God you will soon be all right again, though 
he is pleased to know there is to be a chance of 
seeing you so soon ! " 

Dear old lady ! we hope she is not the only old 
friend on the wild west coast who will be pleased to 
see us again so soon, for we look forward with 
pleasure to other visits in the future, when we hope 
to find the rivers better stocked, and to renew 
acquaintance with .many kind friends, both gentle 
and simple. We admit we shall feel a little shy 
about returning to some few districts, for on first 
starting in Ireland we speedily found out that as soon 
as it became known we were visiting a river with 
the view of writing about it, the tongues of the 
natives suddenly became so tied that even whiskey 
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failed to loosen them. So we changed our name, 
no matter to what, and pretending to be a tourist 
angler in search of a little sport and instruction in 
the gentle art, in this way we found we gathered 
information more easily, although on one occasion, 
when attended by a well-informed and loquacious 
native, it was difficult to keep our secret when 
suddenly assailed with the question, " Does yer honor 
happen to know ony wan of the name of Grumble? 
The boys up the glen say he is coming here to write 
about the ould river, but divil a worrd will he get 
from me!" 
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